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Next Month— 


“Children Need Beauty” 
is the theme for the March 
issue. Laura Zirbes’ editor- 
ial “Giving Beauty a Chance 
With Children” introduces 
these articles: 

“More Than Skin Deep,” 
by La Berta A. Hattwick; 
“The Family as a Factor in 
Promoting World Under- 
standing Through Art,” by 
Marcella Hubbard; “Music 
Branches Out,” by Elaine 
Odesser; ‘““Beauty in the 
School Home,” by Mabel F. 
Altstetter; “Getting the 
Feel,” by Elizabeth Camp- 
bell; and “We Create Beau- 
ty,” by Natalie Robinson 
Cole. 

Articles of general inter- 
est, films seen and liked, re- 
search abstracts, book re- 
views, and news complete the 
issue. 
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Out for fun and adventure 





Challenge and Adventure 
| What They Mean.to Children 


TINY BABY LIES RELAXED AND PRONE ON His BACK. HE CATCHES 
*" a glimpse of a bright toy just beyond his reach. A glimpse 
is all that it takes to start him squirming and maneuvering into 2 
position where he can grasp the object of his desire. Squirming and 
maneuvering are the beginning of creeping for him, and creeping is 
the beginning of climbing and walking. 

A toddler who has barely learned to walk is challenged by an ob- 
stacle which blocks his way. He solves the problem by combining 
walking with climbing, and proceeds on his way undaunted. 

A nursery school child tackles self-help with a confident plea that 
he be permitted to “‘do it alone.” 

A kindergarten group is intrigued by the new jungle gym, and 
each child’s exploratory venture becomes a challenge to all the others. 

A seven-year-old has come upon an unfamiliar word in a new 
story-book, but says, “Don’t tell it to me. I want to get it myself.” 

A child with a new bicycle picks himself up after a tumble and 
rides off in grim determination. Shortly afterward he comes back 
smiling and reports that he has just succeeded in riding around the 
block for the first time without falling or dismounting. 

An eight-year-old girl is thrilled with the experience of her first 
pony ride and recounts with delight that her heart went “pitty-pat” 
when the pony started to canter. 

A boy of nine picks up his grip and waves farewell in eager antici- 
pation as he starts out alone on his first airplane trip. 

A ten-year-old miss decides to make a batch of cookies all by her- 
self, and studies the recipe intently as she assembles the ingredients 
and utensils. 

A group of children at a swimming pool watches while three older 
boys swim the full length of the pool in a race. Shortly afterward one 
of the group says, “I can’t do that yet, but I'll be trying to swim 
across the short way pretty soon.” By the end of the week he and 
several others succeed in that effort. 

A twelve-year-old comes back to try again after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to solve an intricate puzzle, and shows keen delight 
when he discovers one new clue. 


WO YOUNG BUDDIES PLAN TO EXPLORE A NEWLY DISCOVERED CAVE 
in a rocky ledge near their summer camp. They discuss their 
plans with gusto when alone together but keep them a secret from 
others. They take all kinds of precautions to ensure the successful 
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outcome of their projected adventure, and make several wild but 
interesting conjectures concerning the unexplored cave. Finally they 
start out, tense and expectant, making the most of every element of 
adventure, testing their courage, and tasting the delightful thrill of 
mystery at every step. 

Another pair, a year older, plans to sleep out on an overnight hike, 
in preference to remaining in the nearby shelter cabin with the rest 
of the group. 

Several children huddle close to a radio and listen spellbound to 
the story of a bold rescue flight to an arctic wilderness where a plane 
has made a crash landing. Afterward one of them says, “It wasn’t 
just a story either.” Another says, ““The worry of it kind of spoils 
the thrill when it’s a sure-enough adventure and not just a make-up 
thriller.” Still another says, “Oh, boy! To be an aviator!” 


HALLENGE! CHILDREN NEED IT TO LIFT THEIR ASPIRATIONS AND 
energize their efforts! They need it to test and prove their powers 
and to develop self-confidence. They need it to learn that fear para- 
lyzes effort. They need it to overcome failure, to try again instead of 
giving up; to find that obstacles and difficulties can be tackled and 
overcome. They need challenge to realize their potentialities. 


And they need adventure. They need the sharp thrill of awareness 
that comes from real adventuring and from identification in vicari- 
ous adventure. They need more vicarious thrills when real life is flat 
and dull. They need to learn that life can be made safer by exercising 
good judgment and intelligent caution, but that there are situations 
which make demands on courage—situations that involve considered 
risks, steady purposes, and prodigious effort. 


Life can be a good adventure when its challenges engage developing 
powers and give them constructive outlets.—L.Z. 


HE UNPARDONABLE SIN FOR YOU, FOR ME, FOR EVERY HUMAN 

being is to have more knowledge than understanding, more power than 
love; to know more about the earth than about the people who live in it; 
to invent quick means of travel to faraway places when one cannot grope 
one’s way within one’s own heart. For freedom is a dreadful thing unless 
it goes hand in hand with responsibility. Democracy among men is a 
specter except when the hearts of men are mature—By LiuiaN SMITH. 


Quoted from Building Unity Through Understanding. Official Report of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1947, page 164. 
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By LORENE K. FOX 


Children Need Adventure 


Schools which are built on a more understanding concept of the w 
children learn and develop in a democratic society are taking responsibil. 
ity for providing conditions in which challenge and adventure are the 
usual thing. Miss Fox, director of elementary education, public schools, 
Schenectady, New York, describes some of these conditions, analyzes the 
assumptions upon which they are based, and concludes with a challenge 
for continued social frontiering in the education of children. 


HIS IS TRULY AN EXCITING TIME IN 
which to be a teacher of children 
—as exciting as it is overwhelming, 
and sobering, and strenuous. For today, 
probably more than ever before in pro- 
fessional history, do thorough under- 
standing of children and a recognition 
of the basic needs of a democratic 
society put a premium on a kind of 
education that is functional and vibrant 
and alive. 
This is reassuring to teachers. For 
there is nothing more satisfying to the 
adult who loves children than to see 


them absorbed and challenged: 


The youngster who comes into the classroom 
wide-eyed about a bit of water life he has 
captured from the brook nearby and brought 
to school in a bottle to share with his class- 
mates. 

The group of children at the science table 
furrowing their brows over a particular phe- 
nomenon about which they are curious. 

Youngsters out-of-doors on their knees fol- 
lowing with enrapt attention and excited out- 
bursts the antics of a caterpillar or a spider 
building his web. 

Young children following with utmost con- 
cern the bulldozer at work down the street, the 
workmen sinking the new sewage pipes or lay- 
ing the foundation for a new house next door. 

The child “lost to the world,” absorbed in a 
book, chuckling to himself or catching his 
breath with excitement as the story develops. 

Children pouring over reference books in the 
library corner, perusing the table of contents 
or index, reading through the pages of this 
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particular chapter or that to find material 
relevant to the question at hand. 

Children and teacher earnestly making their 
plans for rearranging their library, for laying 
out the school garden, for organizing a trip 
to a nearby farm to see a new tractor and other 
machinery at work. 

A group of older children doing the necessary 
research and other work involved in making a 
book for the younger children on Birds in Our 
Community, to help meet the dearth of printed 
materials on an easy level in this area. 

Children helping to plan and plant a garden 
in a corner of the school yard; to vegetate a 
gully; to work out a menu of healthful, inex- 
pensive meals for their own families. 

The look of wonder upon the part of all as 
they watch the hard-boiled egg being sucked 
into the milk bottle, the bar magnet pulling 
the toy automobile across the table or some 
other phase of an interesting experiment in 
science. 


How we wish for all of the school 
children of America and elsewhere— 
unconscious though they may be of 
the “study and learning” involved in 
all of it—an educational program that 
is full of such adventure and challenge. 


“Adventure and challenge, my eye,” may 
come the retort. ‘What I'd like the children 
to have is a little more hard work! The schools 
of today are too soft. The children have too 
good a time. How can we really expect them 
to learn anything when they use so much time 
going on trips and painting pictures and play- 
ing with magnets and reading library books, 
I just don’t know. 

“Oh, our children like school all right! Of 
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course, they both just love school. 
hardly keep them home when they’re sick. But 
quite frankly, I had rather see them working 
a little harder even if they didn’t like school 
as well. They have somehow managed to read 


and write and spell. But not like I. did. I 
want them to develop character. But can they 
develop character when everything comes so 


as 

Just a minute, Mary’s father, and 
other fathers and mothers who are 
similarly worried! You are quite right 
in wanting your children to work hard, 
read, to write, and to spell. Of course 
you want them to develop character, 
to become the most effective citizens 
it is possible for them to become. So do 
we. And it is because we have learned 
something over the past several decades 
about how children learn, how they do 
develop character, how they do achieve 
the skills of communication that we 
are now speaking of adventure and 
challenge. Let’s talk this thing through 
a little. 


Conditions Which Provide 
Challenge and Adventure 

Schools which are built on a more 
understanding concept of the way 
children learn and develop in a demo- 
cratic society are taking responsibility 
for providing conditions in which chal- 
lenge and adventure are the usual thing. 
School is a place where children live. 
There is a feeling of life and spirit— 
a sense of interesting things going on! 

Even the physical set-up is challenging. The 
classrooms are attractive. Resourceful teach- 
ers and children working together in an old 
building, mayhap, and with limited means, have 
made them so. The straight rows of desks 
have disappeared for the most part. Old 
screwed-down desks have been yanked up and 
put on individual runners to be grouped in a 
more functional way. There is evidence every- 
where that children have helped to make or 
order or arrange the equipment and furniture, 
have helped to set up and operate the library 
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and maybe the cafeteria, have equipped for | 
their own use a crowded but handy workshop 
made from a rejuvenated locker room. 4 

The children’s paintings and clay products 
the bulletin boards they have planned and ar. | 
ranged, potted plants they have cared for, pets 
or animals for whom they have made cages, 
science or library corners they have set up 


bear testimony to the adventurous planning and 


studying and working together of children and 
teacher. 

No longer do the children spend the whole 
day doing things as an entire group; a part 
of it, yes, but not all. Much of the time there 
may be committees or small groups of children 
at work on different tasks and in different parts 
of the room. One group may be editing the 
stories, reports, and other contributions to be 
printed in the school newspaper. Another 
may be finishing the letters they are writing, 
Another group may be reading library books 
or writing up the science experiment earlier 
carried on. Still another may be doing research 
work—collecting materials, reading, taking 
notes, organizing special reports. 

Individual projects may be under way also 
at various times of the day. The teacher knows 
what every group and every child is doing. 
She gives what help she sees is needed by the 
different children to help them grow in ability 
to carry responsibility; to make thoughtful 
proposals; to listen to and carefully weigh the 
other fellow’s ideas; to be resourceful, helpful, 
and cooperative. It is her concern to so plan 
and carry out the work with children that each 
will be challenged and eager and reaching out. 

The program is so arranged that every 
youngster has opportunity to work sometimes 
individually and independently, sometimes as 
a member of a small group, and sometimes as 
a member of the larger group. What goes on 
in school is closely related to the life outside 
of school. School, home, and community are 
working together on this joint job of chal- 
lenging children to more and more effective 
development. 


Assumptions 
On Which They Are Based 

These outward changes are mani- 
festations of several underlying as- 
sumptions about children: 


The first is the recognition that although 
children of a given age level have general chat- 
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acteristics in common there is a wide range of 
differences among them. The educational pro- 
geared to the “average” child is no longer 
deemed adequate. It is the school’s responsibil- 
ity to plan its program to challenge the wide 
range of abilities and interests found in every 
classroom and in every school. Everything 
about the school—its organization, its program, 
its varied methods, its teaching staff, its rela- 
tions with parents and community, its mate- 
rials and equipment—evidences a recognition 
of the individual differences among children. 

A second assumption lies in the recognition 
that education is a social process, that individ- 
uals do not develop apart from the groups with 
whom they associate; that in order to do an 
effective job of growing up, at any age, the 
individual needs to have status with his group, 
needs to feel that he counts and to have ways 
of demonstrating that he counts with his group. 

This means that the schools must provide 
many different kinds of opportunities for 
achieving success, not solely the academic. 
This, too, is reflected in every aspect of the 
school’s program. Schools are helping individ- 
ual children to achieve this status with their 
groups by providing ways through which they 
can share group responsibilites, can contribute 
to group projects of many kinds, can plan and 
work resourcefully and constructively with 
varying groups of children and, as occasion 
demands, with adults as well. 

The ¢hird assumption of the more adyentur- 
ous schools is that effective educational re- 
sources are many. Unlike the schools we at- 
tended there is belief, acted upon, that reading 


is only one source of information. An impor- 


tant source, yes, but there are others also im- 
portant. More and more, school children and 
teachers are surveying and utilizing the wealth 
of educational resources of their own neighbor- 
hoods and communities. 

Children are learning to make use of human 
resources in an organized, intelligent way, some- 
times going out to see them, other times inviting 
them into the classroom, planning ahead of time 
the major concerns to inquire about, learning to 
set visitors at their ease, to ask intelligent ques- 
tions, to make reassuring comments; learning 
also to jot down notes and to organize them 
for later reporting. 


John’s father who works in the pet shop is a constant 
source of help and security to children whose school 
houses animals of all kinds. 

The soil conservation agent who can help the chil- 
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dren and parents, too, to plan which part of the play- 
ground should be reforested eventually to become an out~- 
door theater can give help in advising and securing and 
actually planting the trees and shrubbery needed. 

Mr. Riley, now in his eighties, whose garage through 
the years has served as a handicraft workshop is eagerly 
sharing his skills with the children nearby. 

Mr. Ping gladly comes to school to help the children 
get a clearer and more reliable picture than books alone 
can give of family life in the particular section of China 
where he spent his boyhood. 

The city recreation manager confers with the children 
about the things they would really like to have included 
in the after-school recreational program soon to be 
started. 

Clara’s sister, a senior in high school who is an expert 
at skiing, is glad to teach the older children. 

Angie’s mother teaches a group of children some 
Polish folk dances for the One-World Festival. 

Mrs. Smith who was an exchange teacher in Great 
Britain last year; Mr. Kenwood, the auto-mechanic, who 
has a service station close by; Mr. Emuryan, a textile 
designer in the neighborhood; Mattie’s brother, Ed, who 
is a brick-layer; John’s uncle who is a coal-miner; ex- 
professor Calhoun, an expert on Latin America; Mr. 
Sims, the poultry farmer, and many others are invaluable 
resources to children and teachers. 


Then there are people to write to for help: 
the various branches of the federal and state 
governments—rich resources now beginning to 
be tapped by the schools; people in other coun- 
tries or other sections of our own country with 
whom through correspondence children are be- 
coming acquainted. This, too, is important for 
building one-world citizenship. 

Included also in the real experiences of chil- 
dren as a most important source of information 
and challenger of curiosity and further finding 
out are the actual places and things which 
children go to see: 

The juice factories in fruit-growing sections, milk 
condenseries, grain and feed stores in their own or 
neighboring village, assembly plants, science museum, 
highways under repair, buildings in process of construc- 
tion, machinery at work on a neighboring farm, the air- 
ports, shipping wharfs on the lake nearby, the rail- 
road station, newspaper presses, a steel-workers’ meeting, 
a session of the county board of supervisors. A trip to 
the grocery store to purchase pumpkins for the jack-o- 
lantern for Halloween, the class Christmas tree, mate- 
rials for a picnic lunch; to the dairy to learn about 
the people involved in the processing and distribution 
of milk, to the bakery, to the fire station, and to other 
places which help to build an understanding of com- 
munity workers and processes in the modern world. 


The three R’s still figure importantly in the 
program, although not independently as in 
former years. Where once upon a time the skills 
were drilled upon and learned out of context so 
they could be put into use later, the children 
are now learning and using at the same time, 
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learning with and through use which makes 
learning more purposeful, effective and lasting. 

It has been observed many times that the more 
challenging and adventurous firsthand expe- 
rience children have, the more they can bring 
to the printed page and the more apt they are 
to read well. The richer, fuller, and more 
dynamic the speaking and writing and under- 
standing vocabulary they bring to a book— 
not the more limited and carefully controlled 
—the better the job they will do of reading 
and learning from reading. Direct experience 
strengthens the reading program and in turn is 
strengthened by it. 

The fourth assumption upon which this and 
all educational progress is based is the important 
faith, so appropriate to a democratic society, 
that boys and girls can be constructive, valu- 
able, and responsible citizens—now as children 
and continuously as they mature into adult 
citizens. 

Awareness of the resources already discussed 
makes it possible for children and teachers and 
parents to work out an adventurous and chal- 
lenging program of constructive citizenship, 
helping to make better, actually to improve, the 
school, the home, the neighborhood, and the 
wider and wider community. The neighborhood 
becomes a better neighborhood, the standards 
of living are lifted, relations among individuals 
and groups are improved because the school 
is there. 

Of course all of this does not mean that 
children and teacher should or could be working 
at a white heat every moment of the day, 
week or month. There must be time for delib- 
eration and thinking through and assimilating. 
There must be relaxed periods as well as stren- 
uous ones. For young children, especially, there 
needs to be enough stability and regularity of 
routine to give a sense of security. They need 
to know that at some particular time of the 
day they can look forward with assurance to 
story time, rhythms, work period, with excep- 
tions entering in occasionally, to be sure. The 
main thing is that the program be so planned 
and based upon real, significant, and construc- 
tive experiences that children can deal with 
problems and discussions and new ventures with 
the feeling that they are important and worth 
the doing. 

Adventure and challenge enter in because 
the educational program deals with real ex- 
periences rather than make-believe, with real 
problems rather than always those set up by 
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someone else, with doing something about and 
not just reading of them. Children are in og 
the plans, on helping to carry out those plans 
on seeing how they work, on making better 
plans the next time. 

Evidence points to the fact that human con. 
cern can be developed especially through re. 
sponsible participation with others in working 
toward common goals. A sense of belonging to 
the group or community—whether it be family, 
classroom, school neighborhood or larger com- 
munity—comes through helping to tackle prob- 
lems realistically. The children’s sense of com- 
munity seems to expand, along with concern 
for the welfare of all the members of it, as the 
participants see their relation to and define 
their own responsibility toward the larger and 
larger group. 

Democracy calls for hard-working, well-in- 
formed, competent citizens who want their 
classmates and neighbors to succeed and will 
help them to do so, who recognize the inherent 
worth of every individual whatever his limita- 
tions or abilities, and who will resist the kind 
of group arrangements in which only a few can 
meet with success. Democracy most needs peo- 
ple who are eager to learn, who can meet prob- 
lems and changes resourcefully without being 
set back on their heels, who can settle differences 
amicably, who can deliberately plan and work 
with others to improve their school or neighbor- 
hood or city or state or nation, depending of 
course upon their stage of maturity. Democ- 
racy calls for people who will work without 
being prodded continuously, who will work and 
plan constructively with other people, not in 
competition against them. 


Never before in history has there been such 
urgent need for cooperation, for the ability and 
desire to work with other people—all kinds of 
people—for our own good and for that of 
others, too. Competition is something we can 
learn quite readily, almost too readily, as our 
present state of affairs indicates. The skills of 
cooperation are not so easily come by. Concern 
for the welfare of others, as well as the ability 
to work with others, has to be learned. And 
it has to be learned through much actual work- 
ing with others resourcefully and creatively and 
in the best interests of all. Opportunity for 
every child to work in this way, and for teach- 
ers and parents and all people involved to help 
also, is undoubtedly the greatest challenge 
which the schools can offer. 
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It Isn’t Simple 

Every child whatever his back- 
ground, his abilities, and interests goes 
beyond where he is with every new 
experience. It goes without saying that 
these experiences do not develop willy- 
nilly. They have to be carefully, health- 
fully, and progressively planned by 
boys and girls and adults as an integral 
part of the total school program; they 
have to be elaborated and clinched 
through pointed discussions; through 
conferences with adults or experts of 
the community; through wide and in- 
telligent reading of carefully selected 
books and other materials; through 
studying and seeing films, photographs, 
graphs, and charts; through organiz- 
ing, writing, and illustrating their own 
records and books to be put to further 
use by school and community: through 
observing and experimenting on a small 
scale with motors, wheels, magnets, 
and other scientific and_ technical 
equipment in the school, on the play- 
ground, in the home or on the farm. 

Such an educational. program, re- 
plete with adventure and challenge for 
every child, isn’t a simple matter to 
develop. It takes a great deal of plan- 
ning and thinking ahead; a great deal 
of understanding of the processes of 
child development and, equally im- 
portant, a close acquaintance with and 
understanding of individual children 
in their various group relations. It be- 
gins, in America, with devotion to 
democratic values and an ever-increas- 
ing concern for the welfare of all 
peoples; an understanding of com- 
munity and national events and issues, 


and of their impingement upon the 


families from which these children 
come; a way of studying and looking 
at things as they are in terms of how 
they can be made better; an appreci- 
ation of the past and the future as im- 
portant determinants of the present; 
an emphasis on the future as we would 
like to have it, and as we, working in- 
dividually and in cooperative groups, 
can help to make it. 


Where We Are 


So let’s see, Mary’s father, where we 
are: 


Children learning to read and write and 
spell. Oh, yes—learning and using the three 
R’s at the same time and putting them always 
to important use. 

Working hard? Yes, Mary’s father, working 
their little ole heads off, now and then stopping 
to wipe their brows they are so engrossed and 
challenged! 

Using time wisely? Well, it looks like it. 
Using their time on the greatest adventure pos- 
sible—that of building a future that is far 
better than anything we adults have been able 
to work out to date. Organizing constructively 
the rich materials and resources that make up 
their heritage. Everything that successive 
peoples of the past have been able to work 
out; indeed, the promise of all that has gone 
into the history of mankind is now in their 
hands. 


That is why it is so important, Mary’s 
father, that boys and girls maintain 
and strengthen that sense of adventure 
and challenge; of courage to tackle 
their problems sympathetically, sound- 
ly, competently, and together. What 
more could one ask of character edu- 
cation for an age of unprecedented 
social frontiering like ours? 


ee 


and sustained. 


W: CAN DISREGARD THE LITERATURE OF CHILDHOOD ONLY IF WE 
consider unimportant the way in which a national soul is formed 


—Pavut Hazarp in Books, Children, and Men (Boston: The Horn Book, 1944.) 
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Through activities planned by both teachers 
and children, ten-year-olds in a Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, school find adventure. Miss Rohde is their 
teacher who finds adventure with them. 


HY ARE FIFTH GRADE BOYS AND 
girls fun to teach? Because they 
love adventurous things. 

What boundaries are put upon us 
simply because we’re teaching ten- 
year-olds? How far can we go in 
studying this stimulating world of 
ours? We answer these questions by 
knowing our children. 

Knowing pupil interests and needs 
the teacher, as work progresses, can 
make adaption of the subject matter 
and group experience which will be of 
the greatest benefit to each child. In 
view of the research that is now avail- 
able on child development we can dis- 
cover more about children at all age 
levels. Let’s take a look at the ten- 
year-olds: 


Their physical growth is still relatively slow 
for the adolescent spurt has not yet appeared. 
They have boundless energies which make vig- 
orous activities a necessity and strenuous team 
games a favored form of fun. There is still the 
need for periods of relaxation as tension and 
fatigue may show themselves in poor posture. 

Intense friendships are common but may be 
short lived and capricious. Gangs or cliques are 
of the utmost importance. Any sign of approval 
from the child’s own group still gives him a 
deeper feeling of being worthwhile than similar 
recognition from an adult. 

The rules of the home and school are becom- 
ing more meaningful even though there is a 
deepening interest in using the community to 
experiment with good or bad actions. Healthy 
outlets which stimulate good actions should 
be supplied by adults through Scouts, organ- 
ized teams, drives, and so on. With skillful 
adult leadership these groups may be brought 
to realize the value of group thinking. 

A ten-year-old will fully exert his mental 
abilities only when he sees a real need for the 
fact, knowledge or skill required of him. He has 
the ability to memorize and often to read as 
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well as many adults, although adult concepts 
are still vague. Like any child of any age, he 
loves pets but he is also interested in collecting, 
In fact, he is still close to the peak of the num- 
ber of group or individual activites that he 
enjoys and frequently moans that “There's 
never enough time for all I want to do.” 

The average fifth grade child has an increased 
ability to fit events into proper sequences, 
Story and drama take an added significance in 
helping him to understand relationships of time, 
place, ideas and happenings, for an interest in 
facts begins to replace fantasy. An interest in 
other lands, in the homelife of other peoples, 
and in simple biographies begins to mature. 
Boys begin to have a “feel” for science and 
mechanics but usually both boys and girls are 
interested in natural phenomena. 


Study a group of ten-year-olds play- 
ing team games on the playground, 
look at the books they like to read, look 
at the sheer love of life reflected in 
their eyes—they like to do things. 
When they are actually doing things 
they find it exciting and stimulating 
learning. 


Which Way For Adventure— 
Real and Genuine? 


The chief interest of fifth grade boys 
and girls seems to lie in people. They 
prefer people whose lives contain a 
succession of adventure. Through films 
and books my group had become in- 
terested in acts of personal courage of 
early Americans. The story of the 
Westward Movement seemed the best 
focal point in our study of the U.S.A. 

It’s just after one o’clock. Most of 
the children have gathered together in 
small groups and work has begun. 

“What will you trade me for my flatboat?” 


questions a voice from the corner of the room 
where a group of boys and girls is clustered 
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By BETTY ROHDE 


Adventure 


around an orange-crate store. The store is 
stocked with old material, and tables are ar- 
ranged to resemble covered wagons. The black- 
board has been covered with colored chalk to 
form the scenery for a prairie town. 

Bill, the proprietor, answers, “Well I don’t 
know. Not much use for flatboats. Everyone’s 
going west.” 

“That’s where I’m taking my family,” Neal 
reports. “We hope to join a caravan here at 
St. Louis. We’ve come all the way down the 
Ohio by ourselves but the rest of the journey is 
too tough to go alone.” 

“Well, come on inside the store and we'll 
see if we can Strike a bargain.” 

“Sure, and maybe you'll tell us what the trail 
is like.” They are dramatizing, yet really living 
the exciting life of pioneers. 


Three boys are placing wire screening on a 
sandtable to form a foundation for papier- 
mache mountains. Two others in the group 
making a model of the Oregon Trail region are 
preparing the papier-mache. There is much dis- 
cussion about the relative heights of the moun- 
tains and Jimmy declares, “Look at the map. It 
tells you how high they should be!” 

“Where?” queries David. 

“Why right here. See? We need to study this 
some more before we start. We want it to be 
right, you know.” 

Three heads bend over the book, then they 
return to work. Suddenly David calls excitedly, 
“Hey, I bet we could make real water run down 
our mountains—we got a continental divide!” 

“That'd be neat,” exclaims Tagg. “We can 
make a siphon.” 

The two boys disappear into the workroom 
where a science drawer is kept filled with test 
tubes, funnels, flasks, glass rods, rubber hoses, 
and other simple science equipment. 


A third group is buried in books and note 
paper in the library corner. They’ve been gather- 
ing information for a puppet shadow-show of 
the travels of Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. One of the boys is finishing a sketch of 
Lewis. “Look, everybody,” he calls “thow’s this?” 

“It oughta’ be lots bigger,” says Fern. 

“Let’s put all this stuff together and get our 
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story going,” Dick suggests. As they gather 
around the table one girl gets ready to write 
down the information they have collected. 

Wrapping paper covers another wall from 
ceiling to floor and a large scale map of the 
world has been projected upon it. This physical 
map has already been painted in colorful blues, 
greens, and yellows. Two boys are making 
routes of explorers on the map in colored rib- 
bon. Perhaps they will take us with them on 
their imaginary trips. 

Pictures of covered wagons, early boats and 
trains are mounted on a bulletin board. Several 
boys are intently studying these while making 
models of them. Later they intend to do some 


experiments on steam for the group. 


During this hour the fifth graders 
have been reading, writing, creating, 
dramatizing, planning, thinking, ex- 
perimenting, observing, and investi- 
gating through the use of materials, 
equipment and situations set up to pro- 
vide a stimulating and safe environ- 
ment for learning. Coherence and 
unity come through concentration by 
the teacher on the major aims of social 
adequacy and the specific aims of the 
current enterprise. 

While our groups were living on the 
Oregon Trail and traveling over the 
Santa Fe route we set up pony express 
routes to convey the news. Then we 
discovered the telegraph set. Yes, we 
really discovered it. The children had 
progressed through the years in the 
Westward Movement just as the pio- 
neers had done. Gradually there was 
a need for faster communication for 
word from relatives and stagecoaches. 
The children found some batteries in 
the science room and together we built 
a set. Finally we established communi- 
cation between the groups at Santa Fe 
and St. Louis even though the actual 
wires ran from our room to the science 
room next door. 

In the early fall the children became 
interested in the new plastic football 
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helmets.’ Although it was impossible 
to “make” plastic in the classroom or 
even to understand the way it was 
made, we were easily able to study the 
material. We equipped our workroom 
for scientific study. Electric plates and 
roasters from home enabled us to test 
the reaction of plastic to heat; hammers 
and drills to test for strength and dura- 
bility. Anytime one of us had a new 
idea to try out, he did. Often the addi- 
tion of a new kind of plastic or a differ- 
ent tool by one of us was enough to 
keep the group busily experimenting 
and making objects for days. 


Adventurers Need a Compass 


Before we could accomplish any ac- 
tivities in our ‘social studies program it 
was necessary to plan. The children 
and I worked out our plans together 
in much the same way we system- 
atically. planned a daily program. 

Many days before our own West- 
ward Movement was begun we gath- 
ered together on seat pads and chairs 
to talk over our plans. We chattered 
gaily about the things we knew and 
eagerly asked what we did not know. 
We soon found that we had done wide 
individual reading but had only a scat- 
tered knowledge of life in the West. 
We listed our interests on the board 
and found they varied but could be 
grouped under larger. headings. 

The children divided themselves into 
groups according to their interests. 
Meanwhile the library table, while 
never vacant, had been restocked with 
material on covered-wagon days. The 
groups, dispersed- to elect a chairman 
and to gather data. 

While the majority of the children 
Was canvassing our room and school 


library, one group at a time met with 
me. We talked of the various ways we 
might handle the material so that it 
could be presented to the class. Numer. 
ous suggestions like stories, plays 
movies, slides, models, and maps were 
made. Each group was helped to make 
a choice in its method of presentation 
so that each member was satisfied that 
he could be of assistance and that the 
entire room would benefit. When the 
presentations were made there was 
ample opportunity for questions and 
further study. 

All the children in each group could 
not make an equal contribution just 
as all children do not consume the same 
amount of knowledge. In group work 
the planning is so individualized that 
each one contributes to the fullest ex- 
tent of his ability. Similar planning 
continued for the duration of the 
enterprise. 

In planning any group enterprise 
there are several worthwhile questions 
for the teacher to keep in mind: 

Will this experience satisfy the child’s need 
as determined by research into his nature, inter- 
ests, and. level of maturity? 

Will it contribute growth in dealing with 
life situations which persist and confront w 
daily? 

Will it be possible to arrange direct expe 
riences with large muscle learnings such as con- 
struction, crafts, dramatics, rhythms, picture 
making, songs or stories? 


With this beforehand planning by 
the teacher she will be ready to suggest 
challenging and worthwhile activities 
which are so in accord with pupil aims 
and interests that they become a genv- 
ine part of the pupil-initiated enter- 
prise. It is through activities, suggested 
by both teacher and pupils, that we 
find the adventure we need in today’s 
world. 
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... By: MARY:.ELIZABETH CEDARS 


“The Ways We Worship Him’’ 


How her sixth graders found high adventure and broadened their concepts 
of tolerance by visiting Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish churches is 
described by Miss Cedars, teacher in the Roosevelt School, Kokomo, Indiana. 


HERE ARE THESE CHILDREN GOING?” 
asked a newspaper reporter of one of 
the mothers accompanying the sixth graders. 
“To the Congregational Church,” she replied. 
“Why are they going there?” 
“It is a part of their school work to visit 
a protestant church, to have the minister ex- 
plain its activities, and to study the church 
architecture. They have already visited Saint 
Patrick’s Church.” 


HE TEACHER, NEAR THE FRONT OF 
the group of forty children, was 
unaware of this conversation. So she 
was surprised to read in the evening 
paper, “The sixth grade boys and girls 
of the Roosevelt School have a lark in 
visiting the Congregational Church.” 
The use of the word “lark” was most 
disturbing to her. If only the reporter 
had known the background, the chil- 
dren’s interests and purposes, he would 
have realized that the trip meant much 
more to them than being out of the 
classroom for an afternoon. 

It had all begun when the boys and 
girls were studying life in medieval 
times. “Let’s visit a Catholic church 
since it was the church of the Middle 
Ages,” suggested one of the pupils. 

“Yes, let’s do! It is of Gothic archi- 
tecture, too!” 

“It has stained glass windows and 
a rose window.” 

“The priests and nuns dress like the 
people who lived in monasteries.” 

Arrangements were made with the 
senior priest to spend an afternoon in 
a nearby Catholic church. 
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Since the boys and girls had chosen 
the members of their safety patrol at 
the beginning of the school year, they 
turned the problem of planning the 
trip over to them. The nine boys drew 
a chart showing the twelve blocks 'to 
be walked, explained where the streets 
were to be crossed, and obtained a first- 
aid kit to take along. 

“My mother has never been to Saint 
Patrick’s Church and would like to go, 
too,” reported one of the girls. 

It was soon discovered that many 
mothers would enjoy going. So the 
pupils invited them and, to their de- 
light, several came. The mothers who 
could not go sent permission slips for 
their children, many of them ex- 
pressing regret that they could not go, 
too. 

Approaching the church, the boys 
and girls became silent as they saw the 
priest standing on the top steps, a sil- 
houette of medieval times with the 
wind blowing his cassock. He greeted 
them cordially then directed them to be 
seated at the front of the nave. Here 
he and the pupils carried on their dis- 
cussions about the Catholic church 
and the way its members worship God. 
The children noted the life of Christ 
as portrayed in the huge stained glass 
windows, the stations of the cross, the 
fonts of holy water, the rose window, 
the three altars, the vigil light, the pul- 
pit, the confessional, the statues, and 
the crucifix. 
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“Where are the lights for the church?” asked 


one. 
“I will show you,” said the priest. 
“Ohs” and “Ahs” burst from the children as 
the indirect lighting revealed beautiful paint- 
ings in the vaulted ceiling and the lovely wood 


carvings. 
“No wonder a Catholic looks up with open 


eyes when he prays,” said one. 
“Every line leads you upward,” said another. 


“Every arch is pointed!” 
“That is due to the design of the church 


which is known as Gothic architecture,” ex- 
plained the priest. What a discovery it was to 
realize also that the floor was the shape of a 
cross. 

“Will you show us your robes?” asked a boy. 

So the priest showed his robes and 
capes, telling the children when he 
wore them. Then he prepared himself 
as if for serving the Eucharist. 


“Why do you kneel or genuflect as you pass 
the altar?” 

“Why did you kiss the cross as you put on 
your garments?” 

The kindly priest answered all their 
questions and invited everyone to re- 
turn any Sunday morning for high 
mass when the pipe organ and choir 
could be heard. 

The next day the pupils continued 
their discussions of the trip and made 
a list of the things they thought were 
outstanding. They soon realized that 
their study of the Middle Ages was full 
of new and varied interests because of 
their visit to the Catholic church. 

To show their gratitude they wrote 
the priest a letter of appreciation. 


We Visit a Protestant Church 


When the Protestant Reformation 
was studied, the boys and girls decided 
that it would be helpful to visit a prot- 
estant church. Since there were several 
of different denominations in Kokomo, 
the problem of selecting one was great. 
Finally, the Congregational Christian 
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Church was chosen because it had a 
gymnasium and was doing well with 
young peoples’ activities. | 

The planning for this visit was simi- 
lar to the planning done for the first 
one, except that this trip had to be 
made by bus to the business district 
and then by walking four blocks. 


“Extra! Extra! Read all about it!” shouted 
the boy who distributed the worksheets the 
teacher had prepared as her contribution and 
as a guide to observations enroute. Since one 
of the items on the sheet was, “What safety 
precautions does the bus driver use?” one of 
the girls asked him. 

“All of them!” was his reply. The pupils 
thought that he did, too! 


The minister greeted everyone cor- 
dially and directed the group down- 
stairs into the senior club room. “Isn’t 
this fireplace wonderful?” “Isn’t the 
furniture nice?” So commented the 
boys and girls as they hung their wraps 
and seated themselves. | 

The minister explained how the 
young people had earned the money 
to furnish this room, to build the fire- 
place, and to make a wedding chapel. 
His explanation led into a discussion 
of the varied program and activities of 
the church—the Vacational Bible 
School, the Congo Club, athletic 
groups, the kindergarten, relief work 
for foreign children, and the trip which 
the minister had made to Europe as a 
sea-going cowboy! 

“T didn’t know a church did all these things,” 
said several pupils. 


“I wish my church would have a Congo 
Club,” responded others. 


While on a tour of the building, the 
boys and girls paused in the gymnasium 
to see a movie on India and to comment 
cn the modern equipment in the kitch- 
en. They were amazed to know that 
a church had these things. 
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Upstairs, the minister said, “This is 
the sanctuary where we worship God.” 
They quietly noted the beauty of the 
altar, the stained glass windows, the 
lights, the baptismal font, the Christian 
and American flags, and everything 
that helped one feel enraptured. To 
their delight the church secretary 
played the pipe organ, ending with 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” which they 
sang. 

“Why is the altar table with its cross and 
candles in the center of the platform between 
the pulpit and the lectern?” asked the minister. 

In answering this question the differ- 
ences between the Catholic and Prot- 
estant ways of worshiping God were 
discussed. 

“Why is this church of classical architecture 
when we learned that the Greeks did not go 
inside their temples to worship?” asked one 
of the pupils who recalled his study of ancient 
Greece. 

The minister then told them of the 
development of architecture for places 
of worship, ending with the Gothic 
which was considered the best design 
for worshiping God indoors. The boys 
and girls agreed they liked it best. 

Next came the visit to the kinder- 
garten rooms which were used as class- 
rooms on Sunday mornings. Here they 
talked together of the values of Sunday 
School and of how the young people 
had converted a classroom into the 
Gothic chapel used by the church 
members and others for meditation, as 
well as for weddings and baptisms. The 
boys and girls were to see the chapel 
as a climax to their visit. 

The recorder was playing “This Is 
My Father’s World” and other lovely 
compositions as they silently lingered 
in the chapel. Feelings of awe and rev- 
erence expressed the worshipful experi- 
ence they were enjoying in this gem- 
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like room. As they left, quietly, the 
minister gave them a church program 
and an invitation to return. 

The next day the boys and girls gave 
their reactions to the visit and made a 
list of the things that were outstanding 
to them. They compared the protestant 
churches they attended along the rim 
of the city with the Congregational 
Christian Church and wondered why 
they could not have similar activities. 

Letters of appreciation were written 
to the minister. 


We Visit a Hebrew Temple 


The elementary supervisor brought 
the pupils a copy of One God by Mary 
Fitch. Since this book told of three 
ways to worship God, the boys and girls 
were delighted to realize that they had 
learned about two of the ways—the 
Catholic and the Protestant. 

“Let’s visit the Hebrew Temple,” they urged. 
Everyone wanted to go, so the arrangements 
were made. 

With the boys and girls in the recreational 
room, the rabbi asked, ‘““What was the most im- 
portant invention during the last one hundred 
years?” 

“Electric lights,” exclaimed one of the girls. 

“Why do you think so?” 

The answer to this question devel- 
oped into a discussion of light which 
the rabbi said was the most significant 
symbol of Judaism. The eternal red 
light above the Ark of the Covenant 
was noted with interest as everyone 
entered the chapel of the temple. 

In explaining the seven-branched 
candelabra, the memorial windows 
and tablets, the Star of David, the 
Jewish flag, and Sabbath Day, the rabbi 
related many customs and stories of 
the Hebrew people. 

“May we see inside the Ark of the 
Covenant?” one of the pupils asked. 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Five- Year-Olds 
Accept 
Responsibility 


By MILDRED BARTLE 


Learning to accept responsibility is a new kind 
of adventure which five-year-olds enjoy. The 
kinds of responsibility they can and do accept 
are described by Miss Bartle, kindergarten 
teacher in Central Elementary School, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


7 ONALD IS A MUCH BETTER BOY NOW THAT 
we've been helping him, isn’t he Miss 
Bartle?” asked five-year-old Jean. 

“I’ve helped him,” said John, the smallest 
boy in the group, and so chorused five or six 
other youngsters. 

It was true. The group had accepted 
responsibility for helping Ronald learn 
how to live and play at kindergarten, 
for Ronald is hard of hearing and was 
unaccustomed to sharing with others. 
Through the efforts of all of us, he has 
become an accepted member of the 
group. 

The daily program followed by both 
morning and afternoon kindergarten 
groups is similar to that of most kinder- 
gartens where the number of children 
averages twenty each session. But 
throughout our program I have found 
that the children accept a considerable 
amount of responsibility in group rela- 
tionships, for themselves, and for their 
room. Accepting responsibility is a new 
kind of adventure for them and they 
love it. 


Group Relationships 

Joan is another child that the group 
has been helping. Although her mental 
growth appears to be greatly retarded, 
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she has responded exceedingly well! 
this all-out: effort. Through resist 
the urge to hit her when she takes theig” 
cars or crayons, in helping her into the 
room after the play period has endeg 
and in understanding why she is allowed 
more freedom than they during re 
period, the youngsters have made Je 
into a calmer child, less aggressive 
less fearful. The children are proud 
know that it is their acceptance of 
responsibility that has made growth 
possible for both Ronald and Joan. ’ 

*“May I pass the crackers this week?” 
“May I please pour the juice today, ~ 
since Dick isn’t here?” These and simi- — 
lar questions are asked daily, for the — 
lunch period which takes place during — 
the middle of each session is one of our | 
most important periods. The children — 
are responsible for setting the tables — 
with napkins and cups, for passing the 
crackers, and for pouring the fruit 
juice. The helpers volunteer on Mon- 
day and keep their jobs for the week. 

Jerry (in the afternoon group) has 
had his sled at school all this winter, — 
for the hill outside our classroom is one — 
of the best in Los Alamos for sledding. — 
One morning before going out, Molly — 
said, “May we take out the big sled if 
we take turns? We have to take turns 
because there’s only one sled.” 

Since that day others have assumed 
the same responsibility, making sure 
that all who wanted a ride could have 
one. And others who have brought 
their sleds for just a day or two have 
asked, ‘““Who wants a ride down this 
time?” 

“Look, Miss Bartle, Jo snapped my 
boots today,” said Samia, as proud as 
punch. And Jo responded immediately, 
“Yes, and Samia says that she will try 
to button my coat.” 

For several weeks two seventh grade 
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First. we work and then we clean up, each doing his share. 


girls came in to assist with the dressing 
of the children. At first, boots (often 
too small), and snow suits were much 
of a problem. But I found that the 
children were relying too heavily on 
this added assistance. Since then they 
have been made responsible for the 
major part of their dressing. They have 
also accepted some of the duties per- 
formed by the older girls—tying each 
other’s shoes and helping to pick up 
blocks (if there are quite a few) even 
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if they didn’t make the train and rail- 
road station or whatever it might be 
that day. 


For Themselves 


_Mike came up the hill crying lustily, 
“Annette kicked me going up the 
slide.” 

Later, after the nurse had checked 
his bleeding mouth, I heard Annette 
say, “I’m sorry I hurt you, Mike. I 
really didn’t mean to.” 
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©n another occasion when Gary’s 
boot was tossed into Donnie’s eye, Gary 
said, “I’m awfully sorry, Donnie, and 
I won’t ‘do it again.” 

This attitude of responsibility for 
their own behavior is the rule rather 
than the exception. It is with sincerity 
that the children apologize to each 
other for their own mistakes. 

“I brought my records to school 
today, Miss Bartle. Will we have time 
to hear them?” asks Ann eagerly. 

Or, “Here’s a new book I’d like to 
have you read today,” announces Na- 
dine as she brings it to me. 

Children feel important bringing 
their own toys, records, and books to 
school. But after they are in the room, 
Ann is responsible for getting her 
records in a safe place, and Nadine must 
take care of her own book and has the 
right to say who will look at it. When 
Leslie brings his little cars to school he, 
too, can say who will or will not play 
with them. Some children find it dif- 
ficult to know what is Ann’s or Leslie’s 
but with guidance it is soon made clear 
to them, especially when they bring 
one of their own toys to school. 

The number of errands performed 
by the kindergartners is increasing as 
the year progresses. I no longer go to 
the nurse with those having minor 
hurts. All the children are able to find 
the office with ease. Since there are 
only feur primary grades at Central, 
the majority of the children can also 
find the grade they wish to invite to a 
play or the grade to which the thank- 
you note is to be delivered. 


For the Room 


During rest-time one day, Butch 
came up to me and said, “Teacher, I 
forgot to feed the fish today. May I 


do it now?” 
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His responsibility in the room that 
week happened to be feeding the gold- | 
fish. He was quite concerned about it 


when he realized that he had forgotten 
his job. Others may volunteer to water 
the plants, wash paint brushes, or take 
care of the turtles. Every few weeks 
each child has an opportunity to be a 
room helper. 

In addition to regular room helpers 
there are the clean-up time helpers, 
One of the favorite activities during 
work period is woodworking. A variety 
of boats, airplanes, and snow scrapers 
have been made this year. Other ac- 
tivities found challenging by the chil- 
dren are painting, block building, clay 
work, and drawing. At the end of each 
work period each child is responsible 
for doing his share in putting the room 
in order. By this time of the year, each 
child is aware of what needs to be done, 
Without any direction from me the 
tables are cleared and washed, and all 
toys and work equipment are put away 
in good order. Of course there are days 
of laxness, but these are occasional now. 

During this first year of working in 
a group, habits of responsibility are new 
and take time for development. Most 
of the children have learned now to 
accept differences in individuals and to 
act with the group in helping each 
other to get along. An awareness of 
responsibility for themselves is being 
developed and growth is noted each 
day. The children have learned to 
respect school property. They are not 
afraid to use the equipment in the room 
but they know where it belongs and are 
eager to accept the responsibility for 
getting it there. 

The acceptance of responsibility is 
a part of learning to live harmoniously 
with others—a twentieth century 
adventure. 
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By MARGARET M. SEYLAR 


Adventure Through Books 


Mrs. Seylar, elementary supervisor, Deep Run Valley Schools, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, describes how “together we had an adventure which 
has paid essential dividends: a wholehearted desire to read, improvement in 
reading skills, and the establishment of standards for choosing good books.” 


BOOK IS AN OPEN DOOR TO LANDS 

which we shall never see, to days 
that are long gone, to adventure on the 
high seas, and to thousands of other ex- 
periences which most of us can have 
only through the use of our imagina- 
tions. But, in the hurry of today’s 
living, our boys and girls are so busy 
that they miss the thrill of living the 
life of Tom Sawyer, Davy Crockett, 
Jim Hawkins or Sigfried. 

Recently I had the opportunity to 
open the door for a group of adolescent 
youngsters. I took the position of 
seventh and eighth grade teacher in a 
situation where two grades are placed 
in each of several one-room schools. 
Most of the children came from farm 
homes, the rest froma small village. 

I had planned my first day very 
carefully and, as a special treat, took 
to school twenty of my most prized 
juvenile books. In the course of getting 
acquainted with my forty new pupils 
I showed the books, giving a brief 
description of each. 

At once I noticed that my efforts 
were received indifferently. I could 
not detect a glimmer of excitement in 
asingle eye. No one wanted my Caddie 
Woodlawn, Hitty, Good Master or 
even Lassie Come Home. I was shocked 
but not discouraged. Here was an op- 
portunity for the children and me to 
grow together. 
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As I learned to know the children 
I was confronted with questions such 
as these: 


“Must I write a book report :f I read a book?” 

“How many poems must we memorize?” 

“Must I read every book on the list?” 

“May I read a book I choose myself?” 

“If I start a book and don’t like it, must I 
finish it?” 


These questions offered a challenge 
that no teacher could possibly resist. 
I determined that these children should 
learn to read and enjoy it if they didn’t 
accomplish another thing all during 
the term. 

Our first adventure took us to China. 
A “China Shelf” was set up in our li- 
brary corner but I made no demands 
concerning the books. When we talked 
about Chinese writing I said, “Oh, I 
believe that we have a book that will 
tell us more about it.” I then read parts 
of The Chinese Ink Stick. In the same 
way I introduced Treasures Long Hid- 
den (legends), When the Typhoon 
Blows (river boat life), Tales of a 
Chinese Grandmother (folk tales), 
and China, a Burton Holmes story. 

It wasn’t long until the children 
were exploring the books and were 
cager to share their experiences with the 
rest of us. We used the knowledge that 
we gained in making many interesting 
things which brought China close to 
us—a large -screen, lanterns, a silk 
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frieze, kites, rugs, pottery, paintings, 
and many other things. 

Adventure? We were Chinese chil- 
dren as we shared their experiences 
through books. 

One of the most exciting activities 
was the writing, rehearsing, and pre- 
senting of a Chinese play. The story 
selected was “The Scholarly King” 
from Treasures Long Hidden by Ar- 
thur Bowie Christman. It was an ad- 
venture in itself to write to the author 
and the publisher for permission for 
the adaption to say nothing of the 
making of masks and costumes, the 
painting of scenery, the fun of rehears- 
als, and the final proud presentation be- 
fore the parents. 


They Hated Poetry 


Many of the children were positive 
that they did not like poetry. Here 
was an opportunity for the teacher to 
read aloud. I started with humorous 
poems—‘“Leedle Yacob Strauss,” “‘Dar- 
ius Green and His Flying Machine,” 
and a number of poems in dialect. Soon 
I was requested to read poetry. 

We began to read every type ‘of 
poetry and it wasn’t long before the 
children were volunteering to share 
in the reading aloud. I shall never 
forget ‘the day that I read “The All 
Alone Tree” by F. Galligher. One of 
the children asked me to read it again 
and when‘I had finished she offered 
me a rough pencil sketch—a bleak hill- 
side and a lonely tree. 

We used Leland Jacob’s “How to 
Catch a Bird” as a choral reading and, 
for an added treat, we picked out and 
illustrated with posters the lovely word 
pictures found there. 

Cigarbox dioramas were made from 
scrap materials to illustrate the scénes 
from “Evangeline.” This activity was 
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so successful that each child selected a 
favorite poem of his own and made 


a diorama to illustrate it, all in the 


greatest of secrecy. When all were 


completed we had a guessing day, 


Proud were the children who recog. 


nized the greatest number of scenes. 

Yes, these were the same children 
who “hated poems.” 

I well remember poetry study when 
I was in seventh grade. The way we 
each recited “The Brook” in a sing- 
song voice was enough to make Tenny- 
son turn over in his grave. 

How differently my group of boys 
and girls studied the poem! I read ““The 
Brook” and the children listened to 
its beauty of rhyme and words. I read 
it again, helping the children to imagine 
that we were walking along the brook 
and trying to realize how the author 
felt when he wrote the poem. We then 
talked about the brook in our com- 
munity and wondered whether similar 
scenes could be found along it. 

We decided the best way to find out 
was to take a field trip to explore our 
brook. I didn’t say a word about mem- 
orizing the poem but you can be sure 
that every child knew exactly what 
he was looking for on the day of the 
hike as, armed with cameras, we 
started across the meadow. 

Why cameras? We wanted to keep 
these pictures we were seeing. Our 
pictures were our poem. This adven- 
ture lead to the forming of a camera 
club and to writing poems about scenes 
in Our Community. 


We Try An Operetta 

But even yet there were the few slow 
readers who missed all of the fun, ex- 
cept when I read aloud. They didn’t 
bother with books because the stories 


that interested them were too difficult 
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to read and because their comprehen- 
sion was so poor that reading really 
wasn’t any fun. I felt sure that these 
children could enjoy literature, could 
share the experiences of their class- 
mates, and could learn to read at the 
same time. An operetta was the way. 
Our small rural school had a distinct 
advantage over a large school in that 
every child might participate in the 
school play. Every child read and re- 
read a series of sample operettas until 
“Rip Van Winkle” was finally selected. 
Then there was a great flurry of ex- 
citement as everyone read the original 
story so that we could select the charac- 
ters wisely, and so that we had the 
proper historical background for cos- 
tumes, scenery, and lines. The poor 
readers forgot that they didn’t like to 
read as they poured over references in 
preparation for the great event. 
Finally the actors were selected by 
the children through try-outs (while 
I held my breath unnecessarily), and 
then we went into rehearsal. Some of 
the very poorest readers had a chance 
to grow because they were selected to 
play parts; others painted scenery, 
made costumes or were property men. 


Everybody Joins the Book Club 


Now the boys and girls were ready 
for a book club. It was necessary to 
do a great deal of a new kind of read- 
ing, for we knew nothing about the 
organization of a club. We had to 
learn about simple parliamentary law, 
about different kinds of books, and 
about programs that a library club 
could carry out. No one thought of 
this work as a task. It was a privilege. 

Finally a constitution was drawn up, 
officers were elected, and the initial 
meeting was held. We decided that 
cur major objective would be to obtain 
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books for our school library since we 
owned less than fifty, and that our 
second objective would be to find ways 
and means of making reading so vital 
that no one could resist a book. 

We saved our pennies and put them 
in our library fund. We sold greeting 
cards and used the proceeds to pur- 
chase books. We joined a literary guild 
and received two new books each 
month. We obtained a library card in 
a nearby city library where we could 
borrow twenty books at a time. We 
organized a circulating library so that 
we could exchange books with other 
schools in nearby communities. When 
I left the school at the end of three 
years, we owned four hundred books, 
not counting references, and most of 
them were well worn. 

Our club met every week. Member- 
ship was voluntary but the interest was 
so great that every child belonged. The 
programs were planned and carried 
out by the children. I gave advice when 
I was asked but many times I didn’t 
see a dramatization or hear a book re- 
view until the day of the club meeting. 

Interesting games and quizzes were 
originated by the youngsters and car- 
ried out during the programs. When 
we told authors and artists from nearby 
cities and communities what we were 
trying to do, they came to our school 
and talked to the children—an experi- 
ence which we shall never forget. 

If I were to walk into that school 
today with twenty new books in my 
arms, I would be mobbed. Every eye 
would shine in anticipation of the treat 
in store. Together we had an adventure 
which paid the most essential divi- 
dends: 2 whole-hearted desire to read, 
improvement in reading skills, and the 
establishment of some basic standards 
for choosing good books to read. 

















Adventure is where you find it. Some find 
adventure and challenge in listening to the 
radio, in using a sewing machine, and in 
visiting a museum. Still others find adven- 
ture and challenge in playing with musical 
instruments, in carrying out a science expe- 
riment, or in doing things for other people. 


Photographs from Ed Ellison, Los Alamos, N, M.; Public Schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. ; Merle Brown, Terre Haute, Ind.; University 
of California at Los Angeles; Mrs. David Cayer, Winston-Salem. 
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Through guided adventuring in the out-of- 
doors children become keener observers, develop 
understandings of the laws of nature, and 
acquire faith and confidence in living. Mrs. 
Spaulding is the owner and director of the 
Spaulding Nursery School, Wichita, Kansas. 


(CHILDREN LIKE TO GO ADVENTURING. 
They have an insatiable curiosity. 
They like to know about wind and 
rain, flying clouds and birds. They 
like to walk along in a carefree man- 
ner, to examine all things underfoot, 
and to wonder. about things overhead. 
Often they are not permitted to do 
this. They are told to play with their 
toys or are given a color book and told 
to scrub within the lines, while out- 
side all nature invites exploration and 
all but screams with color. 

Children need experiences with 
things of the universe, with things of 
reality, and contacts with people. If 
they are to have them, we adults must 
take them adventuring where these 
things may be had firsthand. 

Before we take them we may have 
to equip ourselves. Some of us may 
have to do a lot of reading. Some of us 
may have to overcome a reluctance to 
going. But after we have gone a few 
times we will be true converts to ex- 
periences we will wish to share with 
everyone we know. 

A firsthand study of all life in its 
natural form is the foundation for the 
study of human life. An observation 
or experiment at school has often led 
to an excursion into the country. This 
country may consist mainly of wheat 
fields, prairies and barbed wire fences, 
and at first will seem to offer little 
challenge. But children who have been 
out-of-doors have had a challenge and 
a knowledge based on experience. 

For example, one spring my children 
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Take Them : 


planted some tame sunflower seeds, 
tended them, and saw them grow to 
full maturity in the fall. After frost 
they picked and threshed out the beau- 
tiful gray-and-white striped seeds, 
One child remarked that he had seen 
sunflowers along the roadside. The 


group was taken to the edge of town | 


where the children gathered and 
threshed out the wild sunflower seeds. 
It was interesting to compare the two 
kinds of seeds and to put them on the 
various bird feeding stations on the 
schoolyard. All winter long the cardi- 
nals feasted. On snowy days their red 
plumage and thick orange bills made 
a beautiful and interesting sight. 

One day a Mrs. Cardinal obligingly 
built her nest in an evergreen near a 
school window. Each day the children 
watched the nest and on the day the 
babies were born observed that Mrs. 
Cardinal carried the broken egg shells 
far away. When the baby birds were 
old enough to fly it was like parting 
with dear friends. 

The children made a trip to a gro- 
cery store to buy suet. They fried it 
out and put it in paper plates. As it 
began to “congeal,” a word they 
learned and liked, they added some of 
their sunflower seeds and some cran- 
berries. They tacked these suet pies to 
trees and learned to identify various 
birds as they feasted. 

One day the children were delighted 
to learn from the caretaker that an owl 
had been frequenting one of the feed- 
ing stations at night. The next morn- 
ing the children were taken to a field 
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By ETHEL SIMS SPAULDING 


Out of Doors 


intersected by a small stream, along 
which were some trees with hollow 
places. In this rather secluded spot they 
saw some of these solemn looking owls 
who blinked at them in the dazzling 
light of day. They learned that the 
owls could not see very well by day but 
had keen ears and made a noiseless 
flight. Then they heard the mournful, 
almost weird hoot. They were amused 
by the way the owl turned his head to 
see. Pictures and stories at school dis- 
closed why. 

Since dry bread was often placed on 
the feeding stations the children were 
taken to a bakery. Here they watched 
people at work, step by step, turning 
out hundreds of loaves of bread. 

On another day a loud buzzing noise 
came from the tulip bed. Investigation 
disclosed that a bumble bee, while try- 
ing to get nectar from the closing cup 
of a pink tulip, had become imprisoned 
and was angrily trying to extricate 
himself. This led to a consideration of 
bees and in turn to ants. A glass-sided 
ant house with a colony of ants was 
brought into the schoolroom by one of 
the parents. After the children were 
taken to a hive of bees, a comparison 
was made between bees at work in the 
fields and hives and people at work in 
the big bakery. 

From the many experiences these 
children had they developed a certain 
keenness of observation. They were 
quick to notice many things—from a 
silky spider’s web to a praying mantis. 

At school they had many pets to 
observe, care for, and know about 
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“being born.” The flying squirrels, cats, 
the Great Dane dog that pulled their 
sled, guinea pigs, baby alligator, canary 
birds, pony, and white rabbits were 
always a source of interest. Watching 
mother bunny pull hair off daddy 
bunny to wrap her newly born babies 
in was most fascinating. 


Comes An Understanding of Nature 


In streams the children found craw- 
fish; in fields, seed pod bouquets. In 
the woods they felt the soft fungus 
growth on fallen trees. On the ground 
they saw holes which were perhaps 
some wild creatures’ homes. Along the 
river they gathered black walnuts and 
placed the kernels in winter feeding 
stations for the squirrels. 

Stained fingers from the walnut hulls 
taught them how to get a brown color. 
Boiling wheat showed them how to get 
green. Bermuda onion skins brought 
forth yellow, and beets a lovely red. 
Experiments with color such as color- 
ing Easter eggs and watching a strong 
color solution penetrate the stems of 
flowers and celery stalks were great 
fun. 

These children often studied inter- 
esting animal tracks in the snow and 
once made a plaster cast of one of the 
tracks. They found the first blue and 
white field daisies of Spring and made 
daisy chains. They knew where to find 
the first wood violets. They planted 
all kinds of seeds: pine cones sprouted 
blue grass, sponges grew parsley, and 
miniature gardens were grown on sea 
shells and pieces of shale. 

To the onlooker these children were 
studying with interest birds, bees, ants, 
and people. In reality they were young 
sociologists learning the laws and con- 
ditions of nature and human beings. 
They were studying the science of life. 
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Of such a group Isidore Comte, the 
first sociologist, would be proud. 

Every child should sometime have 
the experience of an overnight camping 
trip. Helping to build a camp fire is 
a wonderful experience; cooking some- 
thing over it is still better. To sit in 
the soft quiet dark and watch the 
smoke and glowing embers die away is 
most satisfying. 

On such a trip a child should be per- 
mitted to sleep out with only the sky 
for a roof. As he lies there secure in an 
adult presence and watches the stars 
and listens to the noises of the night he 
will feel that he is a part of the world 
in which he lives. How could a child 
who has had these pleasant night ex- 
periences ever be afraid of the dark? 


Comes Faith Through Adventure 


When children are given extended 
experiences such as these, they learn 
the forces which discipline them from 
within, for a child disciplines himself 
in his quest for finding out. This is 
true motivation for proper learning 


and behavior. 





Children On Walk 


By Rosin HoLzHAveER 


Guaree SHADOWS RUNNING ON SLOPES 
Quick! Two feet trotting grace. 
Then triumphant rides, how great! 

Each hill the greatest space and 

With the cry, a plunge, and the 
Conquered lie quiet, happy on the grass. 
Each child gripped hard the earth 

More, more living than 
Breath, or simple speech, their 

Husky noises swelled in bubbling scherzo. 
Miniature stallions, kicking leaves, 
Hurling reed spears, whipping through 
The woods, to the fabulous fields. 


And air. 
















Children who have had out-of-doog 
experiences are getting a better back. 
ground for living. Their trips into 
open have made for better phy 
health and good mental hygiene. 
knowledge they have gained will be a 
legacy that no one will ever take away 
—a love of the out-of-doors and a fe 
ing of belonging in the world. In 
intense desire to investigate they 
unconsciously developed a keenness ¢ 
observation and a sharpened men 
perceptiveness. They have acquired 
appreciation of the beauty of nature 
that will go with them always. . 

They have become aware of rhythm, 
design, law, and order in nature. With | 
all of this awareness has come a never | 
completely satisfied curiosity and a 
sense of wonder. 

Let the present for children be filled 
with experiences that dispel fear, ex-— 
periences that build faith through ad- 
venture with nature. In doing this for 
children we add to our own experiences 
and build attitudes and appreciations 
that make for a fuller life. The future 
will always come from the children. 
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Builders and Learners 





By MARGARET F. COE 


The fives and sevens watch the building of a new wing to their school- 
house and learn important things in the process. Miss Coe is head of the 
lower school, The Park School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


“A ND WHAT WILL BE HAPPENING 
today?” ask the five-year-olds 
and the seven-year-olds who are for- 
tunate enough, currently, to be able 
to step a few hundred feet from their 
door to see under construction an ex- 
citing brick building—the building in 
which, a few months from now, they 
will be eating their dinner each day. 
No becalmed children these, nor teach- 
ers either! 
The building was begun in mid- 
summer. On the opening day of school, 
interest and inquiry ran high. On the 
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second day came from the five-year- 
olds, as recorded from discussion fol- 
lowing the visits: 


Our First Vistr To THE New BurmLpInc 

We saw bricklayers laying brick. 

We saw cement. 

It was going into the wheelbarrows and it 
was going down to people piling up brick. 

We saw holes for the windows. 

We saw piles of cement blocks, bricks, win- 
dows, sewer pipes, water pipes, an oil tank. 

A red truck with white and yellow came in 
with bricks and something metal on. 

The truck was coming back, backing up and 
turning and going forward. 
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Seeing Calls for Thinking and Acting 


Trip followed trip almost daily. 
Walls rose high and higher. On several 
days came the rigger on its caterpillar 
base, with its acrobat of an operator, 
to lift the steel girders into place. Later 
appeared the crane to hoist wheel- 
barrow loads of “mud” to the second 
story. Said the children afterward: 


The crane scared us when it turned around 
so; we thought it was going to come down on 
our heads. That was the funny part. We 
screamed and ran around trees. 


And so the observations go, set down 
by the teacher as the day’s thinking. 
Her own log of the two months of 
activity, too long to reproduce in full, 
makes fascinating reading. Abridged, it 
goes thus: 


September 15-17. Visited excavation. Dis- 
cussed how the hole was dug, what materials 
were piled up, what workers were busy, what 
they were doing, why Park School needs a new 
building. 

September 17-28. Visited building. Teacher 
asked children if they would like to build a 
wall of their own. (They had been wanting 
something on which to climb in order to see 
cars in the street below.) 

September 28. Listened to a record, “Building 
a City,” acting out its rhythms. Listened to a 
story, “Bill and his Steamshovel.” 

September 29. Wrote a story about the crane. 
Rhythmic response included lifting like cranes, 
pushing wheelbarrows, climbing ladders. 

September 30. Raining, so we watched from 
the front door, wrote another story, and learned 
a song about a crane (made by the teacher). 


October 1. Talked about painting a mural, 
and made the words for a song. 

October 4-5. Worked on mural, wrote the 
tune for the song, and learned it. 


October 8. Visited a cinder block factory 
to get blocks for the wall. Before going, studied 
a “blue-print” made by the teacher in order to 
know how many blecks to buy. Upon our re- 
turn, the blocks had to be transferred from 


Editor’s Note: Lois H. Young is the kindergarten 
teacher and Ruth Reed is the teacher of the seven- 
year-olds. 
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the bus to the site for the wall, via expres | 
wagons, up the hill. Trench for the wall was | 


staked off. 


How WE Becan Our Own WALL 


We put the plumb line. 
We dug a hole. It was a trench. 


Kathie thought the ground was as hard as q 


brick. It was as hard as can be. 


On rainy days, each child worked 


on a book of his own, drawing his own 
pictures and dictating to the teacher 


captions or stories which he wished 
written into the book. Some books were 
about the building, some were not. 


October 19. Actual construction of the wall 
was begun. It did not proceed consecutively 
because on some days no cement was being 
mixed. At the suggestion of one of the children, 
a piece of flue pipe was set into the structure 
to allow crawling through in addition to climb- 
ing. A spirit level was used. Each day there was 
building. 

November 2. Wrote story about the wall to 
put in our book. 


Our FinisHep WALL 

Cement spilled all over Stephie’s foot when 
we were getting cement. The wagon tipped over 
*cause it was on a big hill, that’s why. We 
finished our wall just in time and this is our 
last bag of cement. The cement mixer turned 
around. Barbara got cement all over her hands. 

We filled the cracks because we didn’t want 
cracks. We put cement in the cinder blocks. 
We put sand in to fill up the holes. We put 
cement on the top and on the steps. 

We had to make a scaffolding to reach the 
top. It took a long time. It was a big wall. 
I’m glad the wall is finished. 

We made two sets of steps. There are 10 little 
steps. There are 5 layers. There are 33 blocks. 


Meantime, one more experience was 
made possible by a facile teacher and 
a willing secretary: the children 
watched their teacher cut the stencils 
and the secretary mimeograph their 


books. 
Opportunity Is as Rich as We Make It 


Rich, vital and varied! A precious 
opportunity which in the life of the 
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school may never be duplicated—hence 
the looking, the discussing, the record- 
ing, the listening, the rhythmic experi- 
ences, the physical labor, the making 
and singing of a song, the painting of 
pictures, the anticipation, the final re- 
joicing. 

There was evidence throughout of 
the teacher’s creativity and resourceful- 
ness, not only in relation to a building 
project but, more importantly, in re- 
lation to the experiences, the interests, 
and the growing needs of five-year- 
olds. Each move was developed with 
them, not told to them. Nothing was 
hurried nor was there any lag. The 
teacher did not hesitate to give leader- 
ship but it was leadership through 
teaching rather than mere organiza- 
tion of procedure. Too often when we 
see creative opportunities for children 
we forget about using them creatively. 
It might be added that this teacher had 
a winged spirit but sturdy back and 
legs. 


Development Varies With Age Level 


In their study of this same building 
under construction the seven-year-olds 
made a very logical and scrutinizing 
approach. On their first visit they saw 
bricklayers. What were the various 
materials that were lying around? 
What were they for? How did the 
bricklayer keep his wall level? Who 
planned the building? What does an 
architect do? A contractor? 

The blueprints and the architect’s 
drawings were secured and studied. 
There followed discussion of various 
building materials and machines used 
in construction. Pictures were brought 
in. One child brought a spirit level 
which was carefully examined. 

The idea evolved that lest we for- 
get these interesting day-by-day hap- 
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penings a scrap book would be good 
to make and good to keep. And what 
goes into a scrap book? Why, pictures 
we make, stories we write, and snap- 
shots we might take. The camera idea 
immediately “took,” and with their 
own small, inexpensive cameras, these 
second grade children have acquired an 
amazingly detailed and complete rec- 
ord of what goes on. Uniform enlarge- 


ments have been made for the book. 


Experience Is Cumulative 


Meantime, there is almost daily prog- 
ress to be noted: the crane; the welder 
at whose terzh we do not look; the door 
supports; establishing connection be- 
tween the present building and the new 
one; the tar paint put on the founda- 
tion bricks which will be underground; 
the expanded metal lathing to hold 
the concrete floors; the pouring and 
smoothing of these floors; the use of 
slag block required by the fire laws, 
and much more. Precise use of terms 
has come to be a matter of importance: 
rigger. derrick, hoist, cylinder, transit 
be iew among many. 

Following each visit is a discussion, 
often not the same day, to clarify im- 
pressions, to answer questions, and to 
put the whole together. No small part 
of these children’s satisfaction derives 
from their exchange of negatives and 
snaps, and from selecting those which 
will make a good photographic se- 
quence for their book. Arrangement 
of those selected to date has already 
been made. 

Meantime, the writing of stories and 
the making of large pictures with 
crayon and paint have been proceeding. 
The stories range from strictly real- 
istic to fanciful, and “poems” have 
burst forth, too. Here are two samples 
of the children’s writing: 














THE GirpeR TALKING TO THE CRANE 
Mr. Crane, Mr. Crane, 
Do not drop me, please. 
For I am a steel girder, 
Big and strong. 
Swing me around and put me in place gently. 


Our New Buipinc 
We are building at Park School you know, 
And it is fun to watch the building grow. 
The foundation was dug when we came to 
school, 


The bricks were laid straight as a rule. 


Cinder blocks, pipes, steel girders were there, 
too. 


A refrigerator to keep food cold the year 
through. 


We saw the boiler in the boiler room, 

The hammers were going boom, boom, boom. 
We took some pictures, all of us did, 

Of everything the builders did. 

Now we can see where the windows will be, 
When the building is ready for you and me. 


The difference in meanings which 
the same experience may have for kin- 
dergarten and second graders was 
sharply brought out in their respective 
visits to the cinder block factory. All 
of them agreed it was a dirty place. 
The kindergarten children took five 
dollars and. brought home thirty 
blocks; the second grade children 
found that, really, the blocks being 
used in our building are slag (and what 
is slag?) because of fire laws. 





Upon invitation from the assembly | 
committee, these children read their 
stories, showed and explained their pic- 


tures, and gave a really arresting ac- 
count of their study to an assembly 


attended by fourth, fifth, and sixth 


grade boys and girls. 


The second grade enterprise is still } 


in progress and probably will be until 


and after we have eaten our first meal 


in the new dining room. Again there 
has been teacher enthusiasm and teach- 
er leadership, but leadership in terms 


of real teaching so that the spark struck 


in the beginning is still lively and still 
“sparking.” Everybody continues to 
be alert and sees something fresh each 
day which has meaning for him. 


Our Challenge 


A new building may happen only 
once for some of us, not at all for 
others. But challenge is all about teach- 
ers and children and, really, our oppor- 
tunity is just as rich and substantial 
and gripping as we make it. It may 
be bricks and blocks and friendly Will 
who mixes the mud, and our chances 
to talk with a pleasant “boss.” Or it 
may be fifty other and different privi- 
leges. Their values lie within ourselves. 


© TEACH YOUTH THE IDEALS AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN FREE- 
dom and the liberties guaranteed under our constitutional democracy, 
and their accompanying responsibilities, does not mean to direct them 


what to think. 


It does mean to teach them to realize that under our 


system they are free to think and free to express their thoughts... It 
brings individuals to intellectual maturity where they may with dignity 
and equal rights hold differences of opinion and deal effectively with the 
problems of our time. It makes each individual a stockholder in American 


democracy.—E. EpGarR FULLER. 
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Holland 
Comes 
to Virginia 


By LUCILE ELLISON 


Six-year-olds in the Main Street School, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, quickly bridged the guljs of 
language and strangeness to make friends with 
Maja, @ visitor from Holland. Mrs. Ellison, ad- 
ministrative assistant, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Education, 
NEA, Washington, D. C., tells how they did it. 
Evelyn Watkins, supervisor; Margaret Reid and 
Betty Wilkins, student teachers, helped Maja 
and the first graders in their adventure in 
friendship. 





D” you ever see a Maypole alone on the 
green at the mystic, quiet hour before the 
spectators come or the dancers take their places? 
A compact little Maypole with banners tightly 
woven and closely bound about? 

In a school unused to foreign students, a 
newcomer from another land is like that: as 
logically the center of thought, as provocative, 
as shrouded in mystery and possibilities, as op- 
portune for either expert unfolding and weav- 
ing into widening circles or for entanglements. 


HEN SIX-YEAR-OLD MAJA BROEK- 

sma came to spend two weeks 

in the first grade she was immediately 

such a center of possibilities and chal- 

lenges. That she was timid and shy was 

evident as soon as she entered the school. 

She hid behind her mother’s skirts. Her 

face, when it came momentarily into 

view, showed that she did not under- 
stand the English words. 

For the six-year-olds it was their first 
contact with a playmate who spoke 
another language. At the teacher’s 
suggestion, the children introduced 
themselves, Then Mrs. Broeksma wrote 
on the blackboard her name and Maja’s. 
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Maja and her mother 


“It is like Mah-ya,” she said, “and the 
last name is pronounced like your 
Brooks but with more r.” 

There was an eager rolling of r’s. As 
one little boy reported later, “‘All the 
children can say Brrrrooksma; only 
the teachers can’t say it.” 

Now it was recess time. No smiles 
from the children could bring an 
answering smile from Maja. Only 
when she was leaving and the teacher 
waved and said, “Dag” did the set ex- 
pression on her face change. . 

“That’s the way Maja says ‘good- 
bye,’ ” the teacher explained. The chil- 
dren called out their ““Dags,” and Maja 
ventured a timid wave. 











Even as Maja could not resist their 
smiles on this first day, so their per- 
sistent friendliness. encouraged by 
supervisor and student teachers alike 
began early to bring results. In the 
midst of “peace that is not peace,” the 
American adult may allow a stranger’s 
lack of security and pervasive uncer- 
tainty to block additional overtures. 
But not the American child. 


Friendship Develops 


On the first day, while the visitors 
were getting their wraps, Phyllis Mor- 
ris’s mother arrived. She took Mrs. 
Broeksma and Maja home in her car. 
Said Phyllis Morris later to the first 
grade, pride in her voice, “My mother 
knows Maja’s mother.” 

Phillis appeared the next day with 
two ten-cent store rings just alike. One 
was for Maja and one was for herself. 

The teacher suggested that Maja 
bring to school some of her own posses- 
sions to help her feel secure. She 
brought two Dutch storybooks. But, 
hugging them close, she sat by the 
teacher. If another child came near, 
she quickly covered her book. Not for 
several days did she consent to show 
first one child then another the pictures 
from her book. Nevertheless, on the 
first day Philip and Joanne argued 
over which one would lend Maja cray- 
ons. Phyllis insisted on taking her to 
the playground and playing with her. 

Maja’s first day at school had its 
effect on Philip. The next day he came 
to school wearing a tie for the first 
time. “Maja is my girl friend and I 
want to wear my good tie so I will look 
nice,” he had explained to his mother. 


Interests Expand 


On the first day the children looked 
on a globe to find Maja’s home. The 
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next day books began to come in, 
Bringing books was easy because the 


first grade had made a visit to the pub- | 
lic library earlier in the year and every 


child could take out books on his own — 


card. Mary Lynn had said almost as 


soon as she knew about Maja, “I'll ask | 


Miss Yoder (the librarian) what she 
has on Holland.” 


Joanne brought an old geography 


book her mother had used. It had maps 
and stories about the Dutch. Mr. Mc- 
Mullen, Madison College librarian, 
ordered Dutch primers. 

While they were learning words in 
Maja’s language, the children learned 
words in other languages, too. One day 
they sang, “Are you sleeping, Brother 
John?” The next day Betty brought 
her French record, Frere Jacques. Elliot 
brought the storybook his godmother 
had sent him from Japan. Patricia 
said, ““My daddy learned some German 


‘words and told them to me.” Some of 


the children took home Dutch, Span- 
ish, and French books “for daddy to 
read.” A college student, by special 
request, came to read Spanish stories 
to the children. The teacher shared 
her French and Spanish storybooks. 


Participation Increases 


But all the learning about Maja and 
other languages was incidental. Activi- 
ties of the first grade went on as usual. 
The children read stories to the kinder- 
garten. They brought seeds and planted 
them in paper cups to transplant later 
in their own gardens at home. They 
watched Mr. and Mrs. Preying Mantis, 
the baby mantes, and the new tadpoles 
in the science center. 

The first grade had eight commit- 
tees which took care of the flower and 
science corner; the doll house; the work 
corner; the bathroom; the easels and 
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brushes; the cloakroom; the tables, 
chairs, and floor; and the bookcases. 

When Maja saw the committees at 
work, she touched her teacher on the 
arm, led her to the bathroom, picked 
up the watering can and looked up for 
approval. “Yes,” the teacher said, “it 
would be nice for you to water the 
flowers. I will help you with those 
you can’t reach.” Maja filled the can 
and started on her committee job. 

The children, to show their friend- 
ship, wrote a story about Maja. It was 
called “Our New Friend.” “Maja is our 
new friend,” it said. “She came from 
Holland. She is six years old. We are 
happy to have Maja in our first grade.” 

After Maja had been with the group 
a week, she had a birthday. In honor 
of her birthday, she brought candy for 
the first grade. Her explanations to the 
teacher were still more nods and ges- 
tures than words but she took her box 
to the lunchroom and passed the candy 
herself. The children sang “Happy 
Birthday” and one little boy said at 
once, “Now we will have to change 
our story. Maja is seven years old.” 


Identification Is Complete 


As Maja’s visit neared its end the 
first graders wrote letters to her 
mother, inviting her to spend the next 
Thursday with them. They asked if 
she and Maja would please wear their 
Dutch costumes. 

So Maja wore her winter costume— 
wooden shoes, blue serge suit, embroid- 
ered blouse, and her tall blue woolen 
cap that was like a Russian hat. Maja’s 
mother wore her summer costume— 
wooden shoes, flared skirt with its or- 
gandie trim and red embroidery, and 
her peaked white organdie cap. They 
brought so many Dutch books, dolls, 
pictures, and toys that two big suit- 
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cases were needed to hold them. 

Maja danced with her mother and 
sang songs. Then all the first grade 
danced Maja’s dance. 

Mrs. Broeksma stood in her stocking 
feet so that the children could examine 
and try on her wooden shoes. She helped 
them make charts with pictures and 
Dutch and English legends. The treas- 
ures from the suitcases were examined 
again and again. 

Maja had a wonderful last day at 
school. When asked what she would 
like to do, her reply was quick. “Make 
2 boat,” she said. 

All the children wanted to help Maja 
make her boat but she preferred to saw 
and nail the pieces herself. Elliott 
helped her set the smokestack. When 
Maja’s mother saw the boat she said, 
“She did make that? She is smart with 
her hands, yes. Even when she was very 
little she helped me peel potatoes.” 

While Maja was making her boat, 
the children wrote letters to her: 


“I wish you wouldn’t have to go so soon,” 
one said. 

““We will take care of your seeds for you,” 
said another. 

“We think you will have a good time on 
your boat going home.” 

“Write us a letter, please,” said all of them. 


When Maja discovered the stack of 
letters with the big sign, “Surprise for 
Maja” she could not believe it. “For 
me?” she asked. “All for me? To take 
home? That big one, too?” On the back 
of the sign the teacher had written her 
letter. 

When the children asked Maja if she 
would write to them and tell them 
about school at home she asked, “So 
many letters?” 

“*Just one at a time,” they said. But, 
yes, so many letters—‘“for years and 
years.” 
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. . « One Point of View 


N AN EFFORT TO IMPROVE PROFESSIONAL 
standards many educators recently have re- 
turned seriously to discussing merit rating. If 
by merit rating we mean subjective appraisal 
of teachers by administrators or supervisors for 
purposes of determining salaries, it seems likely 
that such appraisals rnay prove to be a serious 
disservice to the profession if widely revived. 
Let us examine some of the more common ap- 
proaches to rating and the dangers in these 
procedures. 

To many administrators, merit rating is syn- 
onymous with making a subjective judgment 
of the teacher’s work. This approach places 
the teacher at the mercy of the values of the 
person doing the rating. It may lead to apple- 
polishing and the worst sort of school politics 
in an effort to curry favor. Low morale among 
staff members because of real or fancied dis- 
crimination is a frequent concomitant. 

The use of rating scales, however flexible, 
seems equally questionable and for the same 
general reasons given above. Thinly spread ad- 
ministrative personnel in most school systems 
may be obliged to base the judgment of teachers 
on fleeting visits during which the teacher, 
knowing that he is being rated, either is frozen 
with tension or “puts on an act” to display 
his competence. At the same time the teacher 
who needs guidance badly may find himself 
afraid to ask for it lest he be deemed a mediocre 
instructor. Nor can supervisors work effectively 
in an atmosphere of good will and high purpose 
in attacking classroom problems when the air 
is charged with the teacher’s uneasiness and, 
quite possibly, his resentment. 

Rating through the use of “objective” com- 
petencies or skills proves equally undesirable in 
evaluating a teacher’s worth. The possession of 
all kinds of mechanical skills, from ability to 
use the 16 mm. projector through training in 
achievement or intelligence testing, does not 
guarantee that one is a capable teacher. 

Even assuming that a rating device which 
was mechanically infallible were invented, the 
teacher might reasonably look with dismay at 
the interpretation given to the rating. Many 
achievement tests, to use an analogy, are excel- 
lent tools but harm children because they are 
incorrectly applied or because the results are 
not viewed intelligently. The same problem 
probably would be faced in using a “perfect” 

rating form. 
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Should ‘Teachers 


Many capable and sincere proponents of rat. 


ing point to new techniques in group dynamics 
and in human relationships which promise to 


overcome objections such as those above. Per. 


haps they are about to find more adequate solu. 
tions to the problem of “quality control” with 
regard to professional standards. However, as 
merit rating in determining promotions or sal- 
aries now is generally conceived and imple. 
mented, it should be viewed with the greatest 
of skepticism by teachers and administrators 
alike. It is more likely to impair than improve 
human relations in the staff and the teacher's 
work with children. 

Maurice Troyer who presents the case of 
merit rating in the companion editorial, places 
the question in a relatively new and untried 
context. While insightful evaluation of the 
teacher, as he proposes it, has yet to be realized 
in a significant number of school systems, sub- 
jective rating or the use of arbitrary scales isa 
present danger to effective, creative teaching. 
Upon this point the writer suspects that Mr. 
Troyer is in agreement.—By Haro ip G. SHANE 


. . Another Point of View 


I AM GOING TO TAKE LIBERTIES WITH THIS 
question and restate it: Should teachers be 
evaluated?—for I see no reason why teacher 
evaluation should be limited to ratings. I think 
there is justification in taking this liberty be- 
cause the major problem in teacher evaluation 
is not so much with the instruments as with 
the processes—the human relationships involved. 

Most teachers evaluate pupil progress with 
respect to a variety of objectives ranging from 
skills and knowledge through interests, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, social competence, emo- 
tional stability, and qualities of citizenship. 
Through pupil reports they have taught parents 
that there are ways and means of appraising 
these characteristics of pupil development. 
Teachers generally have accepted the concept 
of individual differences and they have in re- 
porting pupil progress implied that they believe 
that students should be rewarded according to 
their achievement. 
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Be Rated? 


Now if as a teacher I say there is no useful 
way of evaluating my effectiveness or that 
teacher evaluation should not be done or that 
promotion in salary and rank should be auto- 
matic, I am denying my own competence in 
‘appraising the progress of students; I am deny- 
ing the concept of individual differences; and 
I am denying the concept of reward for achieve- 
ment. These inconsistencies are hard for par- 
ents and taxpayers to understand. May I add 
this, as a parent, I am opposed to any salary 
schedule that allows a teacher who teaches 
my child to dislike school and dislike learning 
to go automatically to the top of the salary 
schedule. 

Traditionally, evaluation is something that is 
done to people. In the process we have commit- 
ted many sins. While serving as a consultant 
on evaluation in the Cooperative Study of 
Teacher Education and since that time in work- 
ing with teachers on problems of evaluation in 
the New York State Salary Law, I have become 
thoroughly convinced that much of the frustra- 
tion about teacher evaluation is due to appre- 
hension lest evaluation procedures and tech- 
niques be used on teachers in the same way that 
teachers are using them on boys and girls. A 
teacher may time after time tell Mary, who 
is in the lower third of the ability distribution, 
that her work is unsatisfactory or that she is 
failing. But “godforbid” that a teacher should 
ever fall below the median. 


Let the emphasis be clear, I am not advocat- 
ing that teachers should be evaluated the way 
we are evaluating boys and girls. I believe that 
evaluation processes can be carried on in accord 
with a democratic philosophy of human values, 
that evaluation can contribute to security and 
stability, that evaluation can facilitate learning 
and improvement, and that the first purpose 
of evaluation should be helpfulness. A succinct 
statement of these possibilities is presented in 
the J. Richard Street Lecture at our summer 
educational conference in 1947.? 


*"Accuracy and Validity in Evaluation Are Not 
Enough,” the J. Richard Street Lecture for 1947 by 
M. E. Troyer. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Press. 
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Teachers and administrators are saying it 
never has worked. This simply is not true. All 
too frequently it has not worked well and has 
been discarded. Reavis and Cooper analyzed the 
conditions under which teacher evaluation has 
worked and conditions under which it has not 
worked. In their final chapter, they have a care- 
fully summarized statement of philosophy and 
conditions under which teacher evaluation may 
prove effective.? Furthermore, teacher evalua- 
tion has worked in colleges and universities for 
a century. Admittedly, it has not been perfect 
and there have been instances of abuse, but I 
know of no university or college where staff 
members receive automatic promotion from 
rank to rank. In certain instances there is auto- 
matic salary promotion within rank. 


We can truthfully say that we are not pre- 
pared or ready at present to accept teacher 
evaluation as a constructive procedure but 
when we do so, we should be mindful that every 
weakness applies with almost equal validity to 
the evaluation of pupil progress. Instead of re- 
sisting teacher evaluation, we should accept it 
with a high resolve that we will attempt to 
learn how evaluation can be done to make it 
wholesome, constructive, and helpful. This 
means that teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors must put heipfulness first with a com- 
mon aim—that of identifying strengths and 
weaknesses and taking next steps with enlight- 
enment toward the improvement of the pro- 
gram and instruction. We need to learn how 
to do this with the same processes and phil- 
osophy that are inherent in effective guidance. 
As we achieve this objective, teachers will come 
to like, not loathe, evaluation. They will seek 
rather than avoid it. Incidentally, if we learn 
how to do this in connection with our own 
growth, perhaps we can help children in the 
same way.—By Maurice E. TROYER. 


Editor’s Note: Harold Shane who has written 
“One Point of View” is superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka, Illinois, and is a member of 
the Editorial Board of CrLpHoop EpucaTIon. 
Maurice E.- Troyer who gives his opinion in 
“Another Point of View” is director, Evalua- 
tion Service Center, Syracuse University. 

The opinions published here are known to 
both contributors through exchange of their 
manuscripts before publication. 


2“Teacher Merit Rating in City School Systems,” 
Bulletin No. 59. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


million civilians established new residences in other states 


AMONG THE MAJOR 
educational events of 
1948 compiled from a 
survey made by Ben 
Brodinsky, editor, Educator’s Washington Dis- 
patch, are these: 


Major Educational 
Events of 1948 


Election of an administration and congress friendly 
to teachers and public education and pledged to enacting 
far-reaching social welfare legislation. 

The eight to one decision of the Supreme Court pro- 
hibiting religious instruction in public schools. 

Introduction of sodium fluoride for children’s teeth— 
the first national concern shown for dental health of 
chiidren in our history. 

Intensified struggle between labor and management for 
control of education and the mind of the student wit- 
nessed by intensification of school-relations programs of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, U. S$. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, AFL, and CIO. 

Passage by the U. S. Senate of the federal aid to 
education bill—the first positive act by the Congress on 
an issue which had been pending for a quarter of a 
century. 

Revolt against the monstrosities of the comics. In 
nearly one hundred cities municipal authorities are taking 
action against them. 

The contribution of $276,000 by American teachers 
for the relief of teachers overseas. 


What was the most important educational 
event in your community during 1948? How 
does this year’s event compare in value with that 
of 1947, with 1937? Is your community making 
progress in the direction of better educational 
opportunities for the children? 


THE MOVEMENT OF 
Shifting Population some twelve _ million 
Creates School men and women into 
Problems the armed services dur- 

ing World War II initi- 

ated mobile living hab- 
its in the United States which point to greater 
internal population shifts in the future than 
occurred during pre-war years. 

This continuing population mobility, the 
National Education Association asserts in a 
report issued recently—The Facts on Federal 
Aid for Schools—makes education in the United 
States increasingly a responsibility which the 
national government must share with the states 
and local communities. The report points out: 


Nearly eight million civilians relocated across state 
lines between December 1941 and March 1945. After 
the war was over, people kept on moving. Almost six 
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in the first six months of peace; two-thirds of these 
were either persons who had not moved during the war 
ar were wartime migrants moving on to new places 


Regions where educational opportunities are least exten. | 
sive are sending an outflow of their people to the rest of — 


the nation, and advancing mechanization of agriculture 
in the South, merely delayed by the war, will undoubtedly 
accelerate its out-migration. Increasingly the social costs 
of poor schools in any region will fall on the entire 
nation. For this reason alone federal aid to the schools 


is urgently needed to equalize education opportunities — 


among the states. 


How YOU GONNA KEEP 
Town Trades Housing ’em, mused the town 
for Teaching Brains school board in Pine- 

hurst, N. C. That is, 
first-class school teachers. City schools and 
higher-paying non-teaching jobs were luring 
talent away and the school board began to 
hunt for some inducement the competition 
could not match. 

They came up with an idea which is working 
and seems likely to stabilize the faculty of this 
resort town’s public schools. Attractive, cheap 
housing was the answer. To obtain it, the school 
board inspected its old ‘“‘teacherage” which had 
operated on a bed-and-board standard. 

The cottage was enlarged and remodeled into 
an apartment house with each apartment con- 
taining a living room, bedroom, kitchen, bath 
and small dressing room, as well as ample closet 
space. Each was tastefully furnished and decor- 
ated. Such implements as electric stoves, refrig- 
erators, and venetian blinds were included. 

Each apartment is shared by two teachers 
and each pays $22.50 a month which includes 
oil heat and water. The pleased Pinehurst 
teachers say they have the best living conditions 
in the state, and the school board thinks it has 
found a way to hire and keep the kind of 
brains it wants in its schools. 


THE Britis MINistRY 
of Education has an- 
nounced a _ five-year 
plan for the recruit- 
ment and training of teachers. The aim is to 
raise the total number 9f teachers in the pub- 
licly financed schools from the present 196,000 
to 237,000 by 1953. To carry out this program 
eighty emergency training colleges have been 
established Due to the rising birthrate and the 


More Teachers 
For England 
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custom of having women teachers for the 
younger children, the education of women is 
to have priority. 

We in America have the facilities for educat- 
ing all the teachers we need. Our problem seems 
to be to find the teachers to educate. Shall we 
launch a five-year talent search as suggested 
editorially in last month’s CHm_pHoop Epuca- 


TION? 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Basic Education India Information Serv- 
Program in India ices reports that six 
thousand boys and girls 
who would have had no chance of education 


Eva May Green Alta Miller 


are learning to read and write under the com- 
pulsory free basic education program introduced 
into rural areas in Delhi, India, this year. 
Forty-five new schools have been opened. At- 
tendance in the schools has doubled. More 
schools are being planned and more teachers are 
being trained. 

The basic education experiment in Delhi is 
intended to serve as a model for other provinces. 
In the first year children between six and seven 
will be given free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation. Later, successive age groups will be sent 
to schools so that in eight years all children 
between six and fourteen will get compulsory, 
free primary education. 





E. Allen Bateman 


Jennie Campbell 


1949 ACEI Study Conference 
Salt Lake City, Utah—April 18-22 


LANS For THE 1949 ACEI Stupy CoNFER- 


ence which is to be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, April 18-22 are completed. Advanced 
registration promises a large attendance from 
all sections of the country. 

One of the unique opportunities of the con- 
ference will be the privilege of exploring a wide 
variety of the natural, industrial, and cultural 
resources of this area. The general session on 
Monday evening will be devoted to orientation 
for the explorations on Tuesday. The day will 
be climaxed with a concert by the Tabernacle 
Choir. 

Many Utah people are participating in the 
preparation for the conference with the leader- 
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ship of Alta Miller, conference chairman and 
president of the Utah ACE; E. Allen Bateman, 
state superintendent of public instruction; Jen- 
nie Campbell, state director of elementary edu- 
cation; and Eva May Green, supervisor of 
kindergarten-primary grades, public schools, 
Salt Lake City. 

Registration and information forms were in- 
serted in the January 1949 issue of CHm™_DHOOD 
Epucation. Additional copies of these forms 
may be obtained from the Association for 
Childhood Education, *1200 Fifteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. Everyone 
interested in the education and welfare of chil- 
dren is invited to attend this conference. 
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News and REVIEWS... 











News HERE and THERE 


By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 


San Bernardino Association for Childhood Education, 
California 

Hutchinson Association for Childhood Education, Kansas 

Tippah County Association for Childhood Education, 
Mississippi 

Norman Association for Childhood Education, Oklahoma 

Lincoln County Association for Childhood Education, 
Oregon 

Sevier County Association for Childhood Education, Utah 


Retirements 


Heren GuMiick, supervisor of kindergartens and 
primary grades of the Denver public schools, retired in 
October, 1948. Before becoming supervisor in 1922 Mrs. 
Gumlick taught in several Colorado communities, in- 
cluding Denver. She has served frequently as an in- 
structor in summer sessions in Iowa, Idaho, and Colo. 

Mrs. Gumlick has long been an active ACE worker 
in Denver, in Colorado, and in the international asso- 
ciation. In 1933, when Denver was hostess to the ACE 
annual conference, she was chairman of the conference 
committee. She served ACE as vice-president represent- 
ing primary from 1938 to 1940 and from time to time 
has served as a member or chairman of committees. 

Mrs. Gumlick will continue some of her professional 
activities and is already engaged in programs of several 
voluntary groups. 

CuarLotTte Pope, principal of an elementary school 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, retired a year ago. Many 
will remember her as one of the Grand Rapids kinder- 
garten teachers who never missed IKU and ACE confer- 
ences. Miss Pope was chairman of the conference com- 
mittee when the International Kindergarten Union met 
in Grand Rapids in 1928. 

She served the International Kindergarten Union as 
corresponding secretary in 1929 and continued in this 
capacity during the transition period as the organiza- 
tion became the Association for Childhood Education. 

Miss Pope keeps her interest in education but now 
devotes much of her time and effort to groups active 
in civic affairs. 


Education by Radio in Atlanta 


Atlanta and Fulton County, Georgia, schools 
have joined a group of fourteen city and county 
systems owning full-time FM educational radio 
stations. With the dedication of Radio Station 
WABE-FM in September, Atlanta and Fulton 
County became the first systems in the South- 
east to have such a facility to add to audio- 
visual education aids. 

Technically, the station is the property of 
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the Atlanta Board of Education, but it was 
presented to the board by the Rich Foundation 
of Atlanta for use of both school systems. The 
gift from the foundation included all station 
and studio equipment for broadcasting and 
three hundred FM receiving sets for use in the 
schools. On the basis of one receiver for each 
eight teachers, these sets were distributed 
through the seventy schools of the city system 
and the ninety-one units of the county system. 

The station performs an administrative func- 
tion. The period from 8:50 to 9:00 a.m. is set 
aside for announcements, with one faculty 
member in each school designated to receive and 
distribute them. 

The use of radio in the schools is not com- 
pulsory. Each teacher may elect to use any or 
all of the programs for his grade level, or he 
may disregard radio altogether. Teachers will 
receive bulletins announcing the programs and 
will be fully equipped through the station with 
utilization aids suggesting preparation of the 
classroom for listening. No program is de- 
signed to be self-contained, but demands prior 
or supplemental assistance from the teacher. 


KMJ Goes to School 

The unique radio program, “KMJ Goes to 
School,” is given each Sunday morning at 9:45. 
It is intended to inform the listeners in San 
Joaquin Valley, California, about their public 
schools. It is a cooperative venture of the radio 
manager, school administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers. 

The program is usually broadcast directly 
from the classrooms and offices of the schools. 
Preparation is simplified through the use of 
recording service. The station gives the program 
the aid of its chief engineer and his assistants. 
With portable equipment, these men make re- 
cordings at times convenient to the schools. 
The station then airs the visits on following 
Sunday mornings. 

By airing the program on Sunday it is possible 
for the whole family to listen. Teachers and 
students can listen to themselves and to other 
classes. The flexibility of this recording service 
allows for the exchange of ideas on teaching 
within the profession, affords teachers the expe- 
rience of “visiting” other schools, offers an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with the work of 
school personnel. 
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Yale University Child Study Center 


The new Yale University Child Study Center 
includes the University’s Clinic of Child De- 
velopment founded by Arnold Gesell who re- 
tired last July. The center contains a guidance 
nursery, 2 film library, and clinical resources 
for research and teaching. Milton J. E. Senn, 

fessor of pediatrics, Cornell University, 
Medical College, has been appointed director of 
the center. 

Educational Policies Commission 

The Educational Policies Commission an- 
nounces that two major studies will be under- 
taken in 1949. The topics of the two studies 
are: “The Role of the Public Schools in the 
Face of Continuing International Tensions” and 
“The Role of the Public Schools in Developing 
Moral and Spiritual Values.” 

Established in 1935 by joint action of the 
executive committees of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators, the Educational 
Policies Commission prepares and disseminates 
statements of proposed policy for American 
education. It deals chiefly with questions basic 
to long-range educational planning largely in 
the field of elementary and secondary education. 

Twenty educators serve on the Commission, 
representing all levels of the nation’s educational 
system from elementary through university. 

New members appointed for four-year terms 
starting January 1, 1949, are Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; Eugene H. Herrington, prin- 
cipal, Ebert School, Denver, Colorado; Henry 
H. Hill, president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools, New York, N. Y. 


Action Committee on Comics 


The board of managers of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers announces the 
appointment of an action committee of five 
to work for the elimination of vicious comic 
books and objectionable radio and movie pro- 
grams. The committee will hold a working 
conference in Chicago soon. At that time spe- 
cific steps will be developed that can be put 
into effect in all parts of the nation. Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, president of the Congress, emphasizes 
that negotiations with publishers and producers 
are to be on a friendly and constructive basis 
but that undesirable books and programs 


must go. 
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Proposal Regarding United States 
Office of Education 


The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators sponsored recently a meeting of presi- 
dents of state associations of school administra- 
tors. From this meeting a resolution was sent 
to Congress asking that the Office of Educa- 
tion be set up as an independent agency of the 
Federal government and that it be directed by 
a board of laymen appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. The text of the 
resolution follows: 


We hold it to be consistent with American concepts 
of representative government and essential to the Amer- 
ican way of life that public education shall be under 
the general control of state and local boards of educa- 
tion. These boards should be 'roadly representative of 
the general public, nonpartisan in nature, charged with 
no other governmental functions, and responsible for 
the general policies under which professional educators 
as executive officers of such boards shall administer the 
public school systems. This is the generally accepted 
pattern for the administration of public education in 
the United States. 

While local lay control of public education must be 
preserved, the Federal government is destined to play a 
role of increasing importance in the promotion of edu- 
cation through research, technical advisory services, pro- 
fessional leadership, and financial aid to the states. These 
obligations of the Federal government must be met 
through the United States Office of Education. 

The integrity of the United States Office of Education 
is of vital importance. It must be safeguarded. We 
therefore urge the Congress: 

1. To establish the United States Office of Education 
as an independent agency of the Federal government 
under the general control of a policy-making board of 
laymen broadly representative of the general public to 
be appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate to long, overlapping terms. 

2. To provide that a professionally qualified and 
competent United States Commissioner of Education 
shall be appointed by the board to serve as its executive 
officer and head of the staff of the Office of Education. 


3. To provide sufficient funds for personnel, travel, 
printing, and other necessary expenses to enable the 
Office of Education to assume professional leadership and 
provide services commensurate with the national stake 
in education. 


UNESCO Publications 


The Columbia University Press in New York 
City has been designated as the official agent 
in the United States for the sale and distribu- 
tion of publications of uNEsco. It is no longer 
necessary to write to the Paris headquarters for 
these materials. 

Items available are Museum, an illustrated 
quarterly art review; Bulletin for Libraries; 
and UNESCO Courier, a monthly journal of news 
of rhe organization and its work. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN .. 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





Picture Books 


BOO. WHO USED TO BE SCARED OF THE 
DARK. By Munro Leaf. Illustrated by 
Frances Tipton Hunter. New York: Random 
House, 1948. Unpaged. $1.50. Of all Mr. 

Leaf’s gay but didactic little books teaching 

everything from manners and morals to inter- 

national good will, Boo is the best. In fact Boo, 
with the help of Miss Hunter’s entrancing 
pictures, is a spellbinder, and should prove in- 
valuable to all grownups who have to deal with 
timid children. Boo is afraid of everything that 
moves except his wise old cat, Alexander. Under 
the patient tutelage of the cat Boo learns how to 
deal sensibly with each thing he fears. Finally, 
he can even laugh at how silly he used to be. 

This book is sound psychologically and tells 
an amusing story. 


BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL. By Robert Mc- 
Closkey. New York: Viking Press, 1948. 
Unpaged. $2. In his last book, Mr. McCloskey 

has not continued his irresistibly comic Lentil 
and Homer Price stories for the 8’s to 12’s but 
has gone back to the Make Way for the Duck- 
lings picture-story type for small children 4 to 
7. These beguiling pictures of his own little 
daughter, Sal, are full of tender knowledge of 
a little girl’s ways. But Blueberries for Sal is 
more than a beautiful picture book. It is an 
extremely surprising story of a major adventure 
in which a mother and a mother bear find 
they have exchanged offsprings. The mix up is 
funny but, after considerable suspense, ends 
serenely with everyone full of blueberries. 


THE BIG SNOW. By Berta and Elmer Hader. 

Unpaged. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
$2.50. The Big Snow is one of the most beau- 
tiful picture books of the year and will be 
enjoyed by every member of the family. In 
spirited pictures it tells about each wild crea- 
ture’s preparation for a hard winter. But even 
the alert senses of the animals could not tell 
them how hard it was to be. The big blizzard 
left them hungry and desperate until kindly 
human beings spread a daily feast for them. 
The human beings seem to bear a more than 
coincidental .resemblance to this author-artist 


team which adds.to the fun of this book. 
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DR. TROTTER AND HIS BIG GOLD 
WATCH. By Helen Earle Gilbert. Picture 
by Margaret Bradfield. New York: Abing. 
don-Cokesbury, 1948. Unpaged. $2. The 

secret of Dr. Trotter’s ability to get his smal] 

patients to do just what he wishes them to do 
is not revealed until the last page of this de. 
lightful picture-story. It may prove a useful 
tip for all country doctors. Meanwhile, this 

warm, neighborly story with the flavor of vil 

life in every picture is guaranteed to win 


hearts of children and induce an entirely favor. 


able attitude toward doctors and their kindly 
ministrations. Ages 4 to 8. 


SLIP. THE STORY OF A LITTLE FOX. By 
Phoebe Erickson. Chicago: Children’s Press, 
1948. Unpaged. $1. The consensus in the 

Fox family seemed to be that Slip was neither 

very smart nor very well behaved, but Slip 

himself found life delightful. He frolicked and 
explored, made mistakes but survived and finally 

used his head and saved Father Fox’s life. A 

more beguiling little fox cub never adorned 

book pages. The springtime woods in these 
charming pictures are illumined by Slip’s blaz- 

ing color and appealing personality. 4-8. 


For Older Children 

THE ISLAND STALLION. By Walter Farley, 
Illustrated by Keith Ward. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1948. Pp. 247. $2. A twelve- 

year-old, paraphrasing Rachel Field’s ‘Animal 

Store,” wrote to the effect that if he had “a 

hundred dollars to spend or maybe a little more” 

he’d hasten to the nearest book store and buy 
all of Walter Farley’s horse stories. This seems 

to be the sentiment of many children from 11 

to 16 and The Island Stallion will be no excep- 

tion to the popularity of these books. Packed 
with excitement and more excitement it tells 
the story of two boys who discover a secret 
island where the pure bred descendants of the 
horses which carried the Spanish conquistadores 
have survived in all their splendor. That the 
human beings are considerably less convincing 
than the horses and the stallion battles a few 
too many, only captious adults will notice. 

Mr. Farley spins an absorbing story. 

THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. By Rumer Godden. Il- 
lustrated in full color by Dana Saintsbury. 
New York: Viking, 1948. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

What children will appreciate Rumer Godden’s 

exquisite drama of doll life? Probably just those 


(Continued on page 282) 
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By PAUL WITTY 


Reading in 
Modern Education . 


Aimed to bring about the maximum development of each child in 
terms of his nature and needs, this book encompasses the most 
modern concepts underlying efficient instruction. Because teachers 
assert that they need additional help in studying children, in obtain- 
ing diversified materials, and in evaluating growth, a major portion 
of the book is devoted to these issues. The prevention of reading 
retardation is particularly emphasized. 


By WILLARD C. OLSON 


Child Development .. . 


Years of study of the j:hysical, mental, social, and emotional develop- 
ment of children underlie this practical new text. The book stresses 
the ages commonly embracing the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
elementary grades, and will be endlessly helpful to the teacher or 
other professional worker requiring an understanding of child de- 
velopment and its implications in his field. 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 280) 


little girls around ten years old who are pas- 
sionate doll lovers but have cast off the big 
dolls of their early years in favor of the tiny 
dolls, less conspicuous but permitting all the 
minutiae of doll appurtenances—small houses, 
rooms complete with tiny furniture, and ap- 
propriate clothes. In such houses the drama of 
doll life goes on as intensely as the imagination 
of the children permits. 

Tottie, a tiny wooden doll, is the heroine of 
this story but Mr. and Mrs. Plantaganet, their 
plush boy, Apple, and the dog, Darner, are 
endowed with vivid life by the little girls, Char- 
lotte and Emily, who own them. ‘So is the 
vicious Marchpane doll who finally lands in a 
museum which serves her right. But before she 
is banished from the doll house she has occa- 
sioned a fearfully exciting drama of doll rivalry, 
devotion, self-sacrifice and solid worth. Highly 
recommended for all doll lovers old and young. 


MY BROTHER MIKE. By Doris Gates. Illus- 
trated by Wesley Dennis. New York: Viking 
Press, 1948. Pp. 191. $2.50. Billy Evans is a 

county child in a boarding home. He accepts 

his misfortunes casually but never ceases to 
struggle for the things he wants. To compensate 
for the uncertainties of his life he creates an 
imaginary father of Cadilac grandeur. On the 
side of reality he obtains, by the sheer force of 
his yearning, a puppy. Then he meets “Mike,” 

a friendly tramp, and the boy’s whole life is 

changed. When Mike vanishes, Billy sets out to 

find him and succeeds in spite of the complica- 
tions of a sick puppy and innumerable mishaps. 

The end of his Odyssey is grimly realistic. Gone 

is the wealthy father-myth, replaced by the odd 

Mike, hero and jailbird, loving but casual, a 

father of sorts but indubitably real. 

No one can analyze a child’s mind and mo- 
tives with keener penetration than Doris Gates. 

This is a deeply moving story. Ages 9-12. 





Education Through Play! FOX-BLOX 


¢ Original, Entire-Class Project Blecks Let 

Children Learn by Actually Doing. One set 

enough for class to construct Walk-in Playhouse 

to hold 10 children. All-Wood—Self-Locking— 

No Bolts. $145. Fox Jr. $100—f.o.b. Battle Creek 
Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX wonie Creek. Mich. 
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Books FOR TEACHERS , 
Editor, BEATRICE J. HURLEY! 


ay 
PROBLEMS OF CHILD DELINQUENCY. By 
Maud A. Merrill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin” 
Company, 1947. Pp. 394. $3.50. 
Out of her wide, practical firsthand expe. 
riences in dealing with child delinquents in 
juvenile courts the author has set down in this | 
thought-provoking book some significant data § 
for the student of psychology, the clinician, the ¥ 
judge, the teacher, and the parent. She states § 
that we can understand the delinquent child © 
only in terms of his needs and the opportunity 
or lack of opportunity he has of satisfying 
those needs in his social world. She stresses the 
importance of knowing how children feel about 
things—what people they love and want to be | 
like, what they want to be, and what their § 
chances are for being important to someone for 
something. 
The case studies in Chapter VII help the | 
reader to discover some of the drives which 
compel children to become delinquents. Chapter § 
VIII deals with some of the projective tech- | 
niques which give promise of revealing internal — 
factors that furnish drives for action. A detailed — 
case study which describes the clinicians use of — 
ink blots, pictures, modeling clay, blocks, and 
toys is helpful. These tools, while only begin- — 
ning to be used, seem to offer a way by which 
trained clinicians can glimpse at the “hidden ~ 
regions of the personality.” 7 
Again and again the author illustrates delin- | 
quent behavior as a way employed by children — 
to resolve the tensions created by conflict of © 
motives, to serve to build self-esteem, to cover — 
feelings of inadequacy, to find basic security. 
The last chapter deals with factors in after- 
treatment adjustment. Through comparisons of | 
behavior of delinquent and non-delinquent con- | 
trol groups over a specified period, we are helped 
to see some of the factors determining successful — 
adjustment. 


CHILD OFFENDERS. By Harriet Goldberg. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1948. Pp. 
215. 

Child Offenders is an excellent companion 
volume to The Problems of Child Delinquency 
reviewed above. The author points out that 
truancy too frequently is thought of as a police 
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| 
Our Encyclopedic New Catalogue. 
| A complete listing of Educational 
Equipment and play materials. 
36 Pages of belpful information for 
leaders in the field of childbood 
education. Profusely illustrated. 








A PARTIAL LISTING OF HIGHLIGHTS: 


. + 
Outdoor and Indoor Active Play (’ hi ( C # ral { 
School Furniture : 


Arts and Crafts 
Rhythm Instruments * wa a / 
Records and Books 634 Columbus Ave. « New York 24, N. Y 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY =CE 49. 


Please state your title and name of instit 








FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 


Schools—Churches 
Homes 
We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 


Build Block 
Special Blocks to Order 


Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 

Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . «. Stores . . . Yards 

Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 
No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, California 


Also Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
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Books for Teachers 


(Continued from page 282) ‘The Perry Picture: 


Children love to look at them, to hear 


problem rather than as one symptom of a about them; to have a collection of their 
FRO ITE SN very own. And they can, for they are so 


inexpensively priced at 
She deals with delinquency problems in New om fa Mr hs each 
York City, cites inadequqacies of treatment ONE CENT omnis for the 
centers, but points out the forward steps made 3 x 38% size. Minimum 
in better handling of child offenders. One of — ae, f 
these was the establishment in 1944 of the Be = tomy preggtiee 
school part of the children’s court for the pur- schools and homes for 
poses of seeking fundamental causes of persistent over fifty years, beauti- 
truancy and helping truants from becoming 
serious delinquents. The cases described in this 
book again help us to examine the motivation tive pictures selected 
especially for children, 


ful as well as educational, 
Why not send 60 cents 
behind behavior and to realize that substantial “Girl With Cat,” Set aside a portion of 


TODAY for 30 attrac. 





progress in solving delinquency problems will by Hoecker each day for picts 
not be made until the conditions which produce = yoy, wil] find it Ph aps. Bsa pon i a 'te 


them are ameliorated. These include better children, and you will be amply repaid by 


homes, better schools, and better communities. | the interest and attention they will show. 
: 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations 

The last chapter presents a challenge to com- _—™ it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 

munities to provide facilities for dealing with THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


causal elements and for treating child offenders. Box 33, Malden, Massachusetts 
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New Middle Grade Reading Program 
1949 Edition— LAIDLAW BASIC READERS —. 5. « 


featuring 


* New teacher helps 

* Planned skills development 
* Multiple level instruction 

* Interesting, balanced content 
%* Speech and oral reading 


Now Complete—the New 
LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, Grades 1-6 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS ““cheito eine. ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Your History Class 


T HE story of America’s growth is one 
» of the most gripping in the whole 
history of mankind. 


Some children never discover this be- 
cause dull, hard-to-read texts rob Amer- 
ica’s story of its life and fascination. 


This isn’t the case with your pupils when 
they thrill to the dramatic account in 
the American Life History Series. The 
masterful style of Merlin Ames, teacher 
and author of children’s stories, makes 
your history class a thrilling experience 
children remember for years. 


How 

You 

Can 
Thrill 


EASY TO READ 


The language in the American Life His- 
tory Series is simple and direct. Reading 
difficulty has been so well controlled the 
levels of some texts are one to two years 


below their grade placement. 


Make next year your most successful 
and satisfying year of history teaching. 
Use the coupon below to find cut how 
the American Life Histories bring deeper 
understandings to your pupils. No 


obligation of course. Mail it today. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES Cr 


By Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 


Now and Then Stories 

Stories of My Country's Beginnings 
Stories of My Country's Growth 

My Country 

America, Heir of Yesterday 

My America 


FEBRUARY 1949 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DEPT. C-9 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Please tell me how the American Life His- 
tory Series brings to my pupils a deeper 
understanding of our country’s story. 


NAME____ ioositapamsgioeh 
POSITION. 
FRENCH MeeAane SMe oes Here eee Se 


oe» ater Sinn aibasicaierlicecae a 
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Bulletins and PAMPHLETS.. 


Editor, MURIEL CROSBY 





GROWING INTO DEMOCRACY. Prepared 
by Harriet A. Houdlette for the Elementary 
Education Division, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C.: 
the Office. Price not given. This series of 

eight pamphlets takes ‘“‘Democracy” out of the 
realm of terminology and invests it with mean- 
ing in terms of behavior. These simple, readable 
pamphlets contain practical suggestions for 
guiding youngsters in the democratic way. Here 
are guides for putting democracy in the reach 
of all of us. 


NURSERY SCHOOL HANDBOOK FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS. By Marjorie 
M. Green and Elizabeth L. Woods. Sierra 
Madre Community Nursery School Associa- 
tion. Sierra Madre, California: the Associa- 
tion. Pages 136. $1.50. Just what its title 

says it is. This is a comprehensive source book 

containing excellent informational material. A 

good book for parents and teachers to have on 

hand, it will answer many questions and re- 
assure many adults. 


SUGGESTED EQUIPMENT FOR FOUR- 
AND FIVE-YEAR-OLD KINDERGAR- 
TEN CHILDREN. Division of Elementary 
Education, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education. The University of the 
State of New York, The State Education 
Department. Albany, New York: the De- 
partment. Pages 25. Price not given. (avail- 
able for limited distribution only) This 

pamphlet is primarily concerned with a con- 

sideration of appropriate kindergarten equip- 
ment. It discusses the kinds of equipment needed 
and the means for providing what is required. 

Especially helpful are the diagrams and draw- 

ings of types of equipment which may be easily 

produced. These diagrams include suggested 


measurements. : 


EXPLORING A FIRST GRADE CURRICU- 
LUM. A Cooperative Project in Three Selected 
Schools. Prepared by a Committee of the 
Division of Instructional Research and Divi- 
sion of Tests and Measurements. Brooklyn, 
New York: Board of Education of the City 
of New York. Publication No. 30. Pages 104. 
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Fifty cents. What happens when we decide to 


marshall all forces available to effect needed 
change in the first grade curriculum is graphic- 
ally portrayed in this excellently reported study, 


cerned with doing a better job for children, 


Recommended for those who are genuinely con- 


UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD — FROM 


SIX TO TWELVE. By Clara Lambert. Public 

Affairs Pamphlet No. 144. Public Affairs 

Committee. 22 East 38th Street, New York 

16, New York: the Committee. Pages 32, 

Twenty cen’s. For a simple discussion of 
how and why the six- to twelve-year-old be- 
haves as he does, read this bulletin. Clara Lam- 
bert writes with ease and clarity. She reveals 
not only understanding of children but a 
real sympathy for them. 


CURRICULUM AT WORK. General Service 
Bulletin of the Association for Childhood 
Education. 1200 - 15th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington $, D. C.: the Association. Pp. 46, 
Seventy-five cents. This approach to the 

problem of curriculum building is a significant 

one. The skill with which a point of view is 
expressed through anecdotal accounts challenges 
the reader. 

This is a subtle and sensitive contribution to 
curriculum study. No more vital basis for 
stimulating discussions in faculty groups may 
be found than this collection of anecdotes. It is - 
a “must” in professional reading for anyone 
concerned with children and what and how they 


learn. 


LUNCH AT SCHOOL. General Service Bul- 
letin of the Association for Childhood Educe- 
tion. 1200 - 15th Street, N. W., Washington 
§, D. C.: the Association. Pp. 35. Fifty cents. 

Another effort to do a more meaningful job 

than merely to expound theory, this bulletin 

again “rings the bell” with its descriptions of 
the school lunch program in action. 

The four sections give a point of view about lunch 
at school, describe how some school lunch programs 
began and how they are functioning now, emphasize 
the importance of functional nutrition education, analyze 
some practical problems in setting up a school lunch 
program, and suggest some solutions to them. 

The questions which are raised in this bulletin 
are controversial ones. They should be thought 
about and discussed freely. The editor would 
appreciate opinions, suggestions, and reactions 
to the school lunch program in your com=/ 
munity. 
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Childhood Rhythm Records 


These records have been prepared to meet the 
needs of teachers in the lower grades of elementary 
schools. They provide accompaniment for simple 
rhythmic activities for young children. 


SERIES | 
Record 101 - 102 Fundamental Rhythms 
Wolk; Run; Skip |—March; Jump; Gallop; Skip I! 


Record 103 - 104 Animai and Toy Rhythms 
Ducks; Camels; Horses; Elephants; Trains; 
Soldiers; Airplanes 


Record 105-106 Play and Character Rhythms 


Tops; 


Swings; -saws; Bicycles; Rowboats; Fairies; 
Witches; Giants; Dwarfs 
SERIES Ii 


Record 201 - 202 Rhythm Combinations 
Up and down; Round and round; Fast and slow 
Walk, walk, hop, hop, hop; Run, hop, hop, stop; 
Walk and skip 
Record 203 - 204 Bouncing Balls, Jumping Ropes 
Jump in place; Jump fast; Skip 
Record 205-206 Interpretative and Dance Rhythms 
Elevators; Clocks; Jumping Jacks; Step and point; 
Heel and Toe; Walk and bow 


The Records Are Unbreakable 
Price $5.50 (postpaid) for Each Series 
Order by mail from 


RUTH EVANS 
326 Forest Park Ave. 


Springfield 8, Mass. 
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Grades 


SINGING FOR FUN 
by RUTH BAMPTON 


Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif. 
45 songs chosen from the treasure-house 
’s literature. 













An Outstanding Music Appreciation Book 
by L. MARGUERITE HOUSE 
O SAY, CAN YOU HEAR! 

Two Volumes — .75 each 

Introduces young people to beloved musical themes 

through descriptive tales, mus:cal excerpts, stimulat- 

ing review questions as well as many illustrations. 

Write Dep’t. J. for Free complete catalog. 

MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 















































MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 


First Term: June 13 to July 22 © Second Term: July 25 to August 27 


A variety of courses in Child Development and Early 
Childhood Education, together with courses in behavior 
problems, parent education, and child psychology, 
are offered in the first term by the Institute of Child 
Welfare. Opportunities for observation in Nursery 
School, Kindergarten and the Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School and in settlement houses and other 
agencies are also available. In the second term 
courses in child development, behavior problems, 


atypical children, and child psychology are offered. 

Other courses in psychology, education, sociology, 
and other fields of the College of Education and of 
other colleges of the University can be combined 
with these courses to make up an attractive under- 
graduate or graduate program in either or both terms. 

For information write to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
903 Admimstration Building, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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“Ways We Worship Him” 
(Continued from page 255) 


After explaining what it was, the 
rabbi opened it and took out the two 
Torahs. With several boys helping him, 
he unrolled one to a particular passage, 
read it in Hebrew, and then gave the 
English translation. 

“Would you like to see the parchment and 
the perfect Hebrew writing of the Torah?” 
asked the rabbi. 

With pleasure each one went to the pulpit 
and examined the scroll. 

“I can scarcely write my spelling words 
without a mistake,” exclaimed one boy as he 
realized the tremendous work it took to make 
a Torah. 

“What do you celebrate when we have Easter 
and Christmas?” asked a number of pupils. 


The rabbi explained how they ob- 
served the Passover and celebrated 
Hanukka. With this he brought the 
unusual experience to a close and bade 
everyone farewell. 

As in previous trips, the boys and 
girls gave their reactions to the visit 
and made a list of the outstanding 
points of interest. Then they wrote 
. letters of appreciation to the rabbi. 

Later, the three lists were reread and 
the three vocabularies compared. A few 
words were the same on each list but 
most of the words referred to the par- 
ticular place of worship visited. 


“What have you learned by visiting these 
three places?” asked the teacher. 

Many responses were given, but one girl 
seemed to summarize the group’s feelings, “I 
have learned to be more respectful of other 
peoples’ religions and the way they worship!” 


Have these three experiences con- 
tributed meaningfully to these boys’ 
and girls’ concepts of tolerance? I be- 
lieve that they have. Perchance there 
is more virtue in a “lark” than meets 
the news reporters’ eye. 
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Learning to Live 


at Four-to-Six 

Colorful, picture books on heavy card- © 
board for that busy age that’s ready to © 
understand some of the basic patterns of © 
the way we live. The authors of this series ~ 
are well-known experts in this field. ; 


Is It Hard? Is It Easy? 
by Mary McBurney Green 
“Mary McBurney Green helps all Anns | 


_and all Tims to accept their differences © 


casually .. . to play and work together.” — 
—N. Y. Times ~ 


The Smart Little Boy and 

His Smart Little Kitty 

by Louise Woodcock q 
“We promise you this delights the young — 
and somehow leads them on to greater © 
efforts and self-assurance. . . .” 


—Junior Reviewers © 
Everybody Eats 
by Mary McBurney Green 
“Splendid for the nursery age but equally — 


good for the children just beginning to ™ 
read....” —Childhood Education ~ 


Just Like You 

by Evelyn Beyer 

“Heart warming drawings of animals and | 

their young are matched with a message ~ 

of parent-child affection. . . .” 
—Improvement Era — 


All priced at $1.00, there are 14 titles in this card- 7 
board series. Send for any of these, on approval, at — 
25% educational discount, and write for catalog ~ 
of our complete list. i 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. © 
§13 6th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 7 
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